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New York, March 29, 1884. 





This pa aniets because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 


It. is published TuH1s WEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 





THE imaginative faculty creates the child- 
world. How careful we should be to see 
that this world is filled with pure creations. 
False teaching in any branch is not only 
wrong in itself, but its posi.ive tendency is to 
beget immorality. If the child’s mind is 
not properly trained the enemy will come in 
and take possession. —CoL. ParKER. 





WE are deeply pained to announce the 
death of Prof. Edward J. Hallock, of this 
city, on Saturday last. He was a valuable 
contributor to this paper, of articles that pos- 
sess the highest merit, bearing as they do 
on a rational method of teaching the ele- 
mentary truths of science. He was an able 
chemist, a man of high attainments, and yet 
enthusiastic on the New Education. His 
death was occasioned by erysipelas. 





Tue Tryna Acz.—The treatment of chil- 
dren from thirteen to seventven years of age 
should be passive rather thun active. If 
there be any signs of physical weakness, do 
not urge them for a year or two to hard 
study. If the girl grows morbid or moody, or 
the lad talks of going to sea, loosen the 
check-rein a little. Above all, keep the air, 
physical and moral, clean and sweet ; and if 
they have inheritsd no fatal taint of vice or 
disease, they will come through the cloud 
healthy and strong both in body and mind. 
Youth's Companion. 


‘Tue term “ Industrial Education” is very 
—. to be misunderstood. To some it pre-' 








sents the picture of chiidren at school learn- 
ing some trade or art in order to be able to 
earn money immediately upon leaving 
school. This is not what is meant by the 
term as used by educators ; they mean some 
manual employment that will educate. 
Hence the term ‘‘creative education” is used 
by many ; others prefer ‘education through 
the hand.” Let us settle upon one thing— 
that our schools are founded to train charac- 
ter ; they are not to instruct a pupil so he 
can earn a living. 





THERE is to be a Southern ‘‘ Chautauqua” 
and we rejoice at the fact. It is to be locat- 
ed at Monteagle, Tenn., and will b2 under 


9|/the direction of Prof. J. H. Worman; we 


deem the selection of director a most happy 
one, and believe success will follow the en- 
terprise. 

But why has no such institution been 
founded by the teachers? Why was Dr. 
Vincent the only one to start off in this di- 
rection? Why wil! the teachers of this 
State, containing 30,000 teachers, do nothing 
for the improvement of the profession dur- 
ing the summer? Why only meet and have 
what the Indians call “‘ big talk” ? 





THE earnest efforts of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union have at last been 
crowned with success. The difficulty, and 
often impossibiiity, of providiug a cure for 
existingin temperance, gradually led them to 
look for a preventive. They turned to the 
schools. There children could gain a scien- 
tific knowledge of the effects of alcohol upon 
the human system. Several Legislatures 
were accordingly petitioned to pass a Com- 
pulsory Temperance Education bill ; those 
of Vermont, New Hampshire aad Michigan 
compiied, and now New York has followed 
their example. Supt. Ruggles sends the text 
of the bill, which is as follows : 

*SrcTion 1. Provision shall be made by the 
proper local school authorities for instructing cli 
pupils in all schools supported by puNic money, or 
under State contrel, m physiology and hygiene. 
with special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
system. 

“Section 2. No certificate shall be granted to any 
person to texch in the public schols of the State of 
New York after the first day of January, 1885, who 
has not passed a satisfactory examination in phys- 
iology and hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human system. 

‘The act becomes a law on the twentieth day 
after its passage, namely, March 30, 1884. Its pro- 
visions apply to all District Schools, Union Free 
Schools, Public Schools organized under special 
statutes in cities and villages, Normal Schools, In- 
dian Reservation Schocls, and Separate Neighbor- 
hood Schools. To all pupils in the above named 
schools, to State pupils in all institutions for the 
insti uction of the deaf and dumb and blind, and 
to pupils in such Asylum Schools as share in the 
apportionment of the public school money.” 

This instruction should be given in an in- 
teresting, effective manner, not in the form 
of exhortations or by story-telling, but as far 
28 possible by experiments which show the 





exact nature of alcohol, its presence in all 
alcoholic beverages und its effects upon ani- 
mal tissues. Several good text-books upon 
the subject are already published for the aid 
of the teacher. 





Many a teacher undervalues his work— 
perhaps it is the tendency of the majority to 
believe that their work is a very humble 
work. No one should allow such an opinion 
to obtain a hold upon him, for it is a mis- 
take ; and more than that, it lessens his use- 
fulness enormously. Lay it down as a rule 
that ro teacher is, will be, or can be, paid for 
his work in money. No matter how much 
his salary may be raised, no matter how 
high a position he may hold, after all, the 
motive that must actuxte him is the good he 
is doing. 

Therefore no one who is not pleased with 
doing good, who does not delight in doing 
good, is fit to bea teacher. Hence, the teach- 
er must comprehend that he is doing good ; 
that he is very, very useful, and thus put a 
value upon his work. The whole spirit of 
the teacher should be founded ona concep- 
tion of the good he is accomplishing ; it 
should give himn patience, enthusiasm, per- 
severance, kindness ; it should nerve him to 
strugele to be more capable to-day than yes- 
terday ; it should cause him to study his 
pupils and himself. 

Very much of the work of the teacher is 
unseen ; his best work is unseen, Examina- 
tions cannot reveal his patience, his ingenu- 
ity, his moral influence, his encouragement, 
and his power to enthuse. These are all un- 
seen except by the All-seeing ; even the 
pupils cannot comprehend them But the 
teacher knows that he feels deeply and ten- 
derly towards his pupils; it is this feeling 
that makes him valuableto them. It is not 
uncommon that this employment of one’s 
devotion yeilds no return, and the teacher is 
downcast and feels weak, and doubts wheth- 
er he is as useful as he dreamed. 

There is no seed sO precious to sow as de- 
votion to the benefit uf another, and none in 
the world’s history has yielded such great 
crops. This statement is a correct one, 
though it seems a very broad one. Begin at 
the homes and see if itis not true there; go 
from there to the pastors of churches; go 
thence to the schoo!-room, Think if there 
ever was a teacher who gave himself to his 
work that did not get back a glorious re- 
ward. The great Teacher is the best exam- 
ple to consider as an answer ; and he is the 
best to hold before one in the school-room. 
His work was very much such a work as 
you are doing; and it is a comforting 
thought that Christ has a special interest in 
all school rooms. 

Your work is a great work ; you mzy be 
poorly pil, (probably you are paid less 
than you would be if youhad studied the art 
of cooking) you may be in some forlorn lit- 
tle school-house surrounded with oceans of 
mud, the walls cracked and the seats batter- 
ed ; perhaps you are never Visited by a 
school officer, (unless it is the Superintend- 
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ent that frightens you) or even a parent,— 
you may, in spite of all that be doing a 
great work—it depends on you;self. 
** Who sweeps a room as in lds cayney > r 
Makes that and the action fibe.” i H 
says the poet Herbert, and he s: ys the truth. 





Those used principally for food are marked F,, those 
for medicine, Med.; for drink, D.; for clothing, C.; 
for furni , Fur.; for luxuries, Lux., etc. ‘“Which 

its is most important for food ?” is asked 
by ‘Khe paler. A spirited discussion follows, with 
the feasons pro and con as to the merits of corn, 
rice, wheat and potatoes. The nations using each, 
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ALEXANDER E, FRYE AND HIS WORK. 

Mr. Frye was born in North Haven, Maine. His 
parents removed to Quincy, Mass., in the autumn 
of 1867, where he attended the public schools, 
Adam’s Academy, and the English High School of 
Boston, from which he graduated with henor. It 
was in the yeur 1878 he met Colonel Parker, and 
‘was the first young man to join his Training Class 
at Quincy. After completing his training course, 
he attended the Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal 
School. Then he was appointed principal of the 
Quincy School, which position he held three years. 
After teaching in Boston a short time, he was se 
lected by Col. Parker to assist in'the Cook County 
Normal School. For the past two summers he has 
had charge of the Geography Department at the 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer School, 

Mr. Frye is Principal of the Model School and 
Grammar Department, and Head of the Geography 
Department.. He is probably the; most original 
and progressive teacher of geography in the coun 
try. With Carl Ritter, he aims to observe the 
forms in Nature about the pupils’ homes; to study 
the relations of these forms to each other, and to 
the forces at work upon them, as the basis upon 
which the greater forms and forces that make up 
the earth’s surface and cover it with life, may be 
studied, To lead the pupils by interesting object 
lessons and by easy steps to understand that tne 
earth’s surface is made up of slopes, and. to study 
the relation of these slopes to rainfall, to the distri 
bution’ of soil, to vegetation and to animal life. 
(All of these relations can be discovered under skill- 
ed direction, by the children of any school in théir 
own school-yard.) Production and location give 
use to occupations. A surplus of some products 
and a scarcity of others calls for exchange of goods 
between countries. To facilitate commerce, centers 
of trade were established. These cities must be 
regulated: by laws, and must have, schools and 
churches, Thus the pupils are led to study the civ- 
ilization of nations. 

Happening into Mr. Frye’s room one morning. the 
writer witnessed the teaching of a class in geogra- 
phy. Twenty-five boys and twenty eight girls, 
constituting all the pupils of the room, sat in their 
seats. All belonged to the class. The words '‘ Use- 
ful Plants” were written on the board: The pupils 
were called upon to hold uptheir hands and to rise 
whenever they thought of some useful plant, differ- 
ent from any one mentioned ;by other, pupils. , The 
following list was made in a very few minutes ; 
Coffee, sage, cotton, corn, sugar cane, wheat, oats, 
tea, rice, potato, tomato, Pervian bark, rosewood, 
mahogany, vanilla, walnut, bamboo, cocoanut, in- 
digo, tobacco, cacao, rhubarb, ipecac, cucumber, 
palm, mulberry, cabbage, onion, banana. orange, 
lemon, pine-apple, date, gooseberry, watermelon, 
flax, hemp, barley, poppy, olive, cork, pine, maple, 
oak, hickory, (‘‘ Who was called ‘Qld Hickory?” 
is asked at this word, Little pleasantries, jokes 
occasionally, and questions to draw out thought 
are made use of by the teacher whenever a word is 
mentioned that gives occasion for them), grape, 
cedar (“of Lebanon”), chestnut, peanut, sassatras, 
cinnamon, apple, huckleberry, pepper, leopard 
(‘the wood of this plant is worth one dollar a 
pound”), ash, iron wood,’ manilla,:grass, currant, 


sandalwood, elm, teak, clove, raddish, ¢elery, hops, | 


milk, bread-fruit, beans. ‘‘ Mention no more un- 
less very important.” A yery few are named, and 
the list is ended for the day. The list is gone 
through with a second time for the purpose of indi- 
cating th» principal use made of each plant. Every 

member Of the class is able to give the use. 


——— 


‘and the quantity probably consumed are brought in 
as arguments. A vote decides in favor of wheat. 
The class had forgotten about the millions of Chi- 
nese using rice, a point brought out by the teacher, 
and left with the members for future considera- 
tion. 

In order to assist a little, the question, ‘‘ What is 
of most value, gold or iron ?” is asked. At first the 
class thought gold, but soon decide for iron. 
Another question, ‘‘ Which is more valuable, air or 


headings for the fewest divisions of use into which 
the list of plants may be grouped. It is found that 
Food, Clothing, Medicine, and Manufactures will 
eontain them all. The pupils assign each plant to 


horses ?” is decided in favor of air, though it costs | 
nothing. On another blackboard are written the 
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THE INTEREST WHICH EDUCATION HAS 
TO DEVELOP. IN THE CHILD'S MIND. 


By Epwarp E. Sues, Px.D. 

One of the reasons for educating man is the de 
velopment of his mental faculties; therefore it be- 
comes an object.of. education to awaken a .mani- 
fold interest. What is meant by interest? It is 
opposed to indifference, and has its rise in a com- 
mon source with the desires, the will, and the s- 
thetic feelings. It cannot dispose of its object (and 
it must have an object), like the will or the pas- 
sions ; it merely clings to its object, while desire, 
eager to grasp its object, strives for something to 
be attained in the future. Devire ceases the 
moment that its object is embraced ; interest, on 
| the contrary, is developed in the act of contem- 
plation, and hence it belongs to the present. It 
passes beyond mere contemplation in praportion 
as the contemplated object engages a larger part of 
the mind. And this interest, we say, should be as 
| manifold as possible, 








its proper head as its name is read from the board. _[s it not then a contradiction to demand that the 
Now the food plants are gone through with, and | individuality of the child should be prescribed and 
separated into (a) the staples, and (6) the luxuries. | yet require that a great variety of interest should 

“Clothing” is, taken up, and the general head | be awakened in the mind? For the interest will 
changed to ‘‘Shelter,” under which are placed in| take many directions in proportion as its objects 
their appropriate places the plants used for (a)| are numerous. True. but the center from which 
elothing, (6) the home, and (c) fuel. Under the | these lines diverge remains the same. The many 
first, cotton, palm, flax, etc., are mentioned; under | sides of interest awakened shall be as different sur- 
the second, pine, oak, maple, bamboo, cork, hick-| faces of one and the same body, presenting, as it 
ory, cedar, etc. ; under the third, pine, etc. were, the person in many attitudes and in different 

-The list:is gone through with once more, this | shades of light; for in the same person, all inter- 
time for the purpose of finding the parts of the est proceeds from the same consciousness: and 
plants used, the names of which go under a general | this unity must never be destroyed. The awaken- 
head named ‘Parts used.” under which general|ing of many interests is not, as many seem to 
head are. placed, the sub-heads, ‘Seed, “Leaf,” think, the root of fickleness and inconstancy, nor 
Flower,” ‘‘Sap,” ‘‘Tuber,” “Fruit,” ‘‘ Bark,” | is that unenviable condition of the minds of those 
** Wood,” ‘* Root.” Occasionally some disputed who “have too many irons in the fire,” an! of the 
point is referred to a particular pupil for investi-| ‘‘ Jack of all trades,” to be charged to the educator 
| gation, to be reported at the next lesson. | who fosters many kinds of interest in the pupil’s 
| A third general head, ‘‘ Where Found,” is placed| mind. The fickle man changes each moment, and 
upon the board, and the list passed over once more. | is not at any time entirely himself. He is wanting 
The time occupied with this lesson was one hour, | in personality, in character, though he gives him- 
during the whole of which every pupil in the room self up to every new impression, and follows every 
appeared to be thinking on the subject, and to be whimsical fancy ; yet he is not many-sided. Of 
intently interested. Under the third head, the do-| what kind then shall this interest be which we are 
mains of Natural Philosophy, Climatology, and | to create in the developing mind? Two kinds may 
Geology are entered, without the pupil’s knowing | be distinguished, corresponding with the two con- 
that those fields with great names have been en-| ditions which are to be produced in the mind. 
tered. There is a sympathetic side and there is a simply 

During the whole period of the lesson, there has intellectual side of the soul. So the objects of in- 
been an easy and unrestrained interchange of ideas | terest, or the kinds of interest may be classified. 
between pupils and teacher, and pupils and pupils. | On the one side are placed objects of cognition, the 
Among other topics brought up and briefly discuss-| material for the understanding ; on the other side 
ed has been that of poison as received from certain | are the objects of sympathetic feelings. The one 
poisonous plants, which led to short talks about class of objects, the objects of cognition, comprises 
poisonous, fish, reptiles, and the sting of bees, | the sensible world, the manifold, its conformity to 
illustrated from the experience of one or more pu-|laws and its relations; the other class embraces 
pupils who were anxious to tell their story. Incor-| mankind, society, and the relations of both to the 
rect expressions of speech or of manners have been | laws of morality. An educational system which 











carefully, yet with much tact, noticed by the 
teacher. Throughout, an atmosphere has prevailed 
which would be looked for in a parlor between 
ladies and gentlemen. I. W. Fires, 


——-+@e 





Tur New Education has become a fixed fact; it 
has come to stay. From every State and Territory 
comes the cheering testimony of its appearance. 
But how it is misapprehended! Some deem it a 
novelty; others see it as a growth of thought. 
One advantage is, the people are thinking. Some 
have been practicing the methods of the New Edu- 
cation all their lives; their epitaph is written in the 
lives of their pupils. 

Its success is certain, for it is founded on reason, 
dn common sense, and on sound principles. One 
of its most convincing points is its simplicity. Kd- 
ucational processes have been loaded down with 
complications. 

Every teacher cannot become a Pestalozzi or a 
Parker, yet that is no reason why he should not 
travel in the same educational highway with 
‘them. A. M. Brown. 


| sey BE schoo are hes in which the scholars 
are they ia stogreen” 








fails to awaken the interest for either one of these 
classes of objects fails to perform what it pretends 
to. The history of education is not without ex- 
amples of the sympathetic side of man developed 
at the cost of his intelligence. But it is certainly 
not necessary to revert to these instances at the 
present day, when we seem to be losing sight of 
the fact that man possesses a sympathetic nature, 
and that it is the first duty of the educational 
school to develop this side into a moral character, 








| Ow Christmas day a bonfire was made on thé 
| grounds of the Indian Insane Hospital and ‘all’ the» 
articles of restraint, the cribs, belts, straight-jackets, 
_etc., were burned, More gentle means are to be used 
hereafter in dealing with the insane. This move- 
ment is typical of the opirit of the times. Humani- 
ty is becoming more humane. Even prision dis- 
ciphne is relaxing. Brain, instead of muscle is be- 
coming the controling power... The movement has 
reached the schools; only where the unprogreesiye 
teacher is found, is discipline maintained solely by 
/punishments. This does not a state of 
‘disorder in the school-room, but it does necessitate 


more knowledge om tha Dart of the Seachas ahane 
may 80 ‘rate on the minds of pupus a { 
ay we ur tae ose bind Ot SaPeoaat 
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EXPLANATION AD INFINITUM. , 


By MARGARET MILLER. | 

It is said of the late Dr. Atwater, of Princeton, 
College, that his patience in explaining was liter- | 
ally inexhaustible; that the dullest student might) 
engross him as long as he chose—after class, for 
instance—trying to get light upon a subject ; asking 
the same questions perhaps over and over, in utter 
incomprehension ; and the big solid Doctor would 
explain and explain, with absolutely no limit of 
endurance or even of interest, but with the air of 
one who expected and wished to keep on explaining 
till the young man succeeded in understanding ;— 
not a nervous word, not a contemptuous glance, no 
appearance of doing a favor or of being tired. Yet 
he was not a mere plodding teacher by any means, 
but a man burdened with cares and occupations. 
It was said at his death that there would have to 
be two men appointed to do his work. 

I have not wondered since hearing this account 
of his teaching, that he was never shaken in his 
place or in the good will of the students, through 
his thirty years’ Professorship. 

Many hve great patience, but a patience that is 
actually unlimited is to the poor slow boy who 
wishes to learn, just the sure reliance which makes 
his education possible. 

This is a quality which a teacher might acquire, 
if, as the old colored man said, he were *‘‘ resoluted 
in his mind” to do so. Even a nervous person can 
learn, by making a specialty of it, to show no 
nervousness, and in the end probably to feel none, 
in some one department of annoyance. I knew a 
very delicately organized, spoiled young woman 
who was particularly fretted by noise, so that her 
maid had learned a stealthy tread and touch as an 
important part of her duty. But in early married 
life she fell into poverty, and having to live, with 
her little children, without a nurse, in one small 
room, she firmly decided that she would no longer 
mind any sort of racket, since the children’s happi- 
ness and health required that they be allowed to 
run and jump and shout all round her. And al- 
most from that time, she sat there in the midst of 
them in peace and comfort, noticing and guiding 
eyerything, and working hard all day, with nerves 
no longer set on edge. 

So may a teacher, by stern resolution, cease to 
be worn on, in explaining, by the feeling that his 
patience has been taxed to about the last pitch of 
en urance possible for him, having decided once 
for all that his patience in this shall have no last 
pitch of endurance, 
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A PHOTOGRAPH. 


By F. J. H. 

While spending the summer at a little village on 
the sea coast, I picked upasmall photograph. It 
represented a young lady of twenty years of age, 
with four or five children groupe about her. I 
was interested somehow in looking at the face ; 
there was nothing beautiful in it, but there was 
character. While trying to define my thoughts a 
friend said: ‘‘ That girl is much missed.” 

‘“Who is she? Is she dead ?” 

‘Her mother lives next door; she died of malig- 
nant diptheria two years ago; she had done a won- 
derful amount of good in her life.” 

“ Tell me about it.” 

‘She seemed to delight in benefiting others. I 
was here three years ago and saw her at an even- 
ing party. Before she came! heard several ex- 
press their disappointment at the absence of Mary 
P——, and so when she came inI found her the 
center of a group of loving people. Youngand old 
had kind and sweet words for her. She was not 
handsome or striking in her person or appearance 
at all, but you felt confidence in her right away. 
She taught in the public school and in the Sunday- 
school, and seemed to beasort of public character ; 
no party or gathering was complete without her.’ 
. &*¥es; but what was the trait of character that 

rendered her so popular?” 


ft donot aay she was popular; it was something 


better and higher than that; she seemed to fill a 
gap, to be just such a person as you wanted at 
home or anywhere.” 

‘*I do not understand now what trait of charac- 
ter she possessed in such an eminent degree.” 

“T dare say I cannot make it plain. But when 
you looked at the photograph I saw you were fas- 
cinated——” 

‘** No, not fascinated. Isaw she was not an or- 
dinary person in mind and character.” 

‘Look again. Do you not see that thefe issome- 
thing in her face that tells you she could make 
those around her happy ? You cannot see a selfish 
trait in that face. You see kindness, goodness, 
truthfulness, helpfulness, do you not ?” 

‘*Yes; Ithink I do. At the school I suppose, 
she was considered a good teacher ?” 

‘“‘Never punished; no one came late; children 
cried if they must stay at home; great efforts to 
learn just to please Miss P——. Singular, isn’t it?” 

‘I should like to have seen her.” 

“T have heard several persons say the same 
when taking up that photograph, and knowing 
nothing of her or her history. I can see the rea- 
son when I see the picture, but I cannot explain it.” 

‘* What opportunities for education had she ?” 

‘*None. She had been obliged to help very much 
at home, and so had been to school but little, but 
she was very intelligent. They came and urged 
her to take the school; she did it as a favor to the 
people.” 

‘* How about the rest of the family ?” 

“Oh! they don’t amount to anything. They 
think of very little, and they themselves absorb all 
that thought.” 

‘*T think I see now what were the elements of 
her greatness, for she was undoubtedly great. She 
thought much, and the bulk of that was about 
other people.” 

‘I guess that’s it. I know she is greatly missed.” 

I turned to the photograph with renewed inter- 
est. I often turnedto that table at leisure moments, 
and I always sought for that photograph ; and 
I can say it did me much good then and sine, 
to ‘‘remember that such as these have lived and 
died.” 





TEACHING IS A ProFEssion.—At least it should be 
—and professional training is as needful to the 
teacher as to those who practice the other profes- 
sions of law, medicine, etc. No department needs 
an experienced and trained teacher more than ow 
primary schools. Children should be taught and 
trained aright at first, as it is far more difficult to 
break up wrong habits acquired in the school-room 
than to teach correct ones. Our best teachers 
should be in the elementary branches of study. 
The idea that any one will do to teach small chil- 
dren is erroneous. The time of our children is too 
precious and their education too important to try 
experiments. To cram a child’s brain with the 
contents of school books is not the duty of the 
teacher; but with care and judgment to upportion 
to each one, such tasks as will develop the intellect 
and thereby make a rational, thinking being. Here 
in the public school is seed unplanted, and the 
growth is largely to be attributed to the primary 
teacher. Those whose business it is to select 
teachers are neglecting a solemn duty when they 
fail in this matter.—J. A. Smrrn, State Supt. of 
Miss. 





THerRE have been men who have attempted to 
justify the absurdity of paying a woman 25 or 50 
per cent. less for doing the same work as a school 
teacher as that done by a man; but what possible 
reason can be given for the practice in Philadelphia 
of paying the female teachers only once in three 
months, while the male teachers are paid once a 
month? We presume that no one will contend 
that young women are better able to wait for their 
pay than the men.—Ez. 





—EVERY sower must one day reap . 





From the seed he has sown. 

How then it becomes us te keep 

A watchful eye on the seed, andseek 
To sow what that we may not weep _ 
One day to ourown, 9 - 6 ems 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 
By F. W. Parker, Prin. Cook Co. Normal School. 
Normaiville, JL. 

In educating never do anything for the sake of 

the thing done. On the contrary, do everything 
for the sake of mental and moral growth. 
All learning, good or bad, is by doing. The se- 
lection, then, of the right thing to do is of immense 
importance. By right things are meant those sub- 
jects of study and skill which best develop harmo- 
niously the body, mind and soul. What should be 
done, is answered by those subjects that best 
bring about this end. When they should be done, 
can be answered only by knowing the various 
stages of growth. How they shall be done, is the 
method. 

Let it be remembered first, last, and all the time, 
that the course of study is for the child, and not 
the child for the course of study; that no matter 
what the age, or how many years the child may 
have been in school, the question of work to be 
given must be determined by the degree of mental 
power that it has attained. Any attempt at uni- 
formity of work in a graded system violates at 
every step the essential conditions of growth. 
Such a uniformity brings mental death to both pu- 
pil and teacher. 

The selection of subjects, with the motive of 
generating power, is one of vast importance. It is 
safe to say, that anything like a perfect course of 
study has never been made, and, moreover, will 
not be made for a century to come. Science, with 
its wealth of means for development, is hardly out 
of its swaddling-clethes. It may be asserted by 
the hardy pioneers of assertion, that scieuce is 
used. systematically and thoroughly, as a means of 
growth in our schools; but some acute observers 
have been unable to discover where this favored 
place is. The teacher who introduces the teaching 
of physics into our public schools in a practical 
way, will do an original and genuine service to the 
children Take the time now given to the moan- 
ings and groanings of English grammar, for prac- 
tical discoveries in force and motion, and the re- 
sults, if the exercises are properly conducted, will 
give a greater and better command of the English 
language than four years spent m parsing, defin- 
ing, and analyzing. Every subject should be se- 
lected for its direct bearing upon some power of the 
mind, and the number of subjects taught should be 
sufficient to develop every power of the mind. For 
instance, Reading trains the powers of association 
and imagination, and is the means of text-book 
study. Arithmetic is elementary logic. Geogra- 
phy develops the imagination, is the open door to 
all the sciences, and is the only true foundation to 
the study of history. History, by the knowledge 
it furnishes of past action, teaches us how to act. 
Science trains observation and develops the love 
and search for truth. Manual skill is the concrete 
expression of thought, the most explicit and near- 
est adequate of all the expressions. As all mani- 
festation of thought reacts directly upon the mind, 
stimulating to renewed action, it follows that ex- 
pression of thought in the concrete, especially in 
primary instruction. is best adapted to bring into 
the mind the clearest sense products, and to relate 
them in the most discriminating way. Drawing, 
when taught for its direct influence upon mental 
growth, stands next to concrete expression as a 
means of training the powers of observation. Lan- 
guage is last of the list, and im ite-place is the 
most important means of thought-manifestation. 

But if these three great means of thought-giving 
are taught simply for the acquisition of skill in 
itself, they will signally fail in that 
for which’ they are pre-eminently useful, to wit: 
the evolution of thought. Teaching which makes 
skill its aim, is bound to become mechanical, and, 
on the contrary, teaching which has thought devel- 

for its ultimate purpose, can never become 


so. Under the ideal of quantity every one of these 
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turned into the dryest_and dreariest of all drudg- 
eries.clogging and hemming the sou and its power 
of exprersion. 
The teaching of reading is too often limited tc 
the mechanical naming of words. Drawing is de- 
| prived of all life by the vain supposition that a 
child must be taught to draw straight and curved 
lines before drawing can be made a means of see- 
iag. Geography has become the memorizing of 
boundaries and names of places; history that of 
dates and disconnected facts; each separate study 


taught for itself and by itself, and without bearing 


any relation to another. The teacher who endea- 
vors to teach any subject without making all-sided 
expression of thought an exsential factor in his 
teaching robs his pupil of that which enriches him 
not, and makes the pupil poor indeed. 

A cry is going up all over this land, both from 
parents and teachers, that children are over- 
crowded with studies and work. The complaint ix 

_y@ just one. They have far too many for the end in 
wiew, tbat of gaining skill and Lnowledge; and far 
too few for the true motive of education, the gen- 
eration of power. 

Each new study has been crowded into courses of 
study, because some person or persons felt their 
practical need, and made the demand. Physiology 
was practical, and in it went in the shape of a text- 
book, a new means of word-cramming. Drawing 
was practical and it must be taught: and it was 
taught; but with no permanent good to the child 
judgirg from the cold and lifeless lines, devoid of 
thought and emotion, which are the result. Of 
immense practical value. taught with a direct view 
to its utility. it has nevertheless failed of its pur- 
pose from the fact that the teacher knew little or 
nothing of its educational value. Book-keeping. 
short-hand, and telegraphy are practical. and their 
introduction is urged. 

This is the prolific cause of our over-pressure of 
work, with the attendant mental, moral and physi- 
cal weakness; this teaching of each separate study 
for its utility alone, isolating it from all others; 
this losing sight of the unity of all teaching in two 
common centers, thought and expression. by the 
teacher; this untiring working for examinations: 
this cramming the mind of the child with that 
which has no relation to anything else on earth. 

At the present time, the English periodicals are 
busily discussing the subject of over-pressurs more 
than anything else. They do not discuss methods 
—tbey are fixed and unalterable. The English 
teacher has reached the climax of mental stuffing; 
to them the road 1s a straight and sure one. The 
codes and stundards are fixed. 

In this country, the slight vacillation between 
the two ideals of quantity and power is the salva- 
tion of the children. 

To be continued in the next number. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION. 





The ordinary course of study makes no provision 
fcr the culture or employment of the imagination. 
nor does the teacher aim at the imagining faculty 
in his work, The average teacher hears classes in 
reading, geography, grammar. etc.; if he is above 
the average he may look after the memory, judg- 
ment, power to classify. etc. This, in many cases, is 
done upon principle, that is, he values the imagin- 
ation so little that he neglects it purposely. 

But we have come tw feel that the imagination is 
really a productive faculty, a power that is capa 
ble of being of service to man. Of course the con- 
clusion that it was e. power to serve, might have 
been formed by finding it in man’s mind, for the 
Creator pronounced his work *‘ good,” and man has 
ouly been partially able to ind how very good the 
creation really is; but there has been a campaign 
against prettiness and beauty, and both of these 
have beca supposed to originate in the imagination. 
Therv is a great distinction to be made between the 
fancy and the imagination, yet they are often con- 

founded; the distinction isa very broad one. The 
“pon of the imaginativn are ever marked by 
thought. A Hottentot or an Indian pute on a dress 
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that may strike one’s attention, but it dors not 
evince purpose in its selection of cviors— it ischosen 
by fency. A person with a cultured imagination 
unites thous hts according to the laws of that im- 
agination. It may do this not on y with colors 
(the fiel i usually picked out for it by narrow think- 
ers), but with all things that can b.: brought into 
the mind, such as forms. ideas, word-meanings, 
sounds; it is done for beauty, for utility, or for 
science. 

1. In the arrangement of lines or forms the child 
may employ his imagination: for instance, in paper 
weaving. splint-weaving, or in drawing in the Kin- 
dergarten method. and in arrangements of colors. 

2. In older pupils drawing will cultivate the 
imagination. if properly taught; mere copying will 
not accomplish it. A great variety of cxercises 
may be empl >yed, such as dividing a large square 
eymetrically, arranging lines and figures symetri- 
cally. Colors may be arranged also. A pupil col- 
lected and arranged butterfli:s and moths in a man- 
ner that showed he had much imagination. 

3. The use of stories, of: the proper kind, is very 
helpful to train the imagination. Let the teacher 
r.ad the charming story of Rip Van Winkle to his 
pupils; read it. in fact, over and over again; it is 
a beautiful creation. The characters are beyond 
few of the pupils of the primary grades. When it 
has been read until all are familiar with it, then 
question them. Who wrote it? Is it a true his- 
tory? (It isso natural that many will think it is 
real.) What might be true? What could not be? 
Why not? Why does he introduce the super- 
natural? What kind of a story is it? (An imagin- 
ative one.) What isthe usc of such astory? (To 
give pleasure.) Any other object? (We are led to 
sympathize with people.) 

To imagine characters like thir, furnishes to the 
mind objects for contemplation; from looking at 
Rip Van Winkle we conclude others in lowly walks 
of life have feelings like him; we sympathize with 
them. Hence the imagination is one of the great 
means to elevate and broaden the mind. 

Take next the story of Little Nell. Rvad it over 
and over. The children never will tire of it. They 
can scarcely be made to believe that no such per- 
son really existed. She seems t»> be a historical 
personage. How the story makes us enter into 
sympathy with childhood! | 

4. Good poetry furnishes instances of the use of 
the imagination. 

* With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head.” 

* Still like mouffied drums are heating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 








“Stare that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 


Great advantages arise from cultivatirg the im- 
agination. How shall we reach people to benefit 
them if they have no imagination cullure? They 
are like oxen, they only knuw of food, of shelter, 
of warmth: they are out of our reach. The imagin- 
ation furnishes us much of the happiness we enjoy ; 
by cultivating it we open sources of pleasure and 
delixht. 

5. In composition much may be done to aid the 
gros th of this noble faculty. The teacher says, *‘I 


fwant you to write what will tend to make us sym- 


pathetic with tho-e whoare overworked, be it man. 
womn, child, or animal; it is not necessary that 
it mokes us sad, it is enough that we are rendered 
thoughtful.” In a case like this a little girl im- 
agined a canary bird that tried so hard to do its 
tasks that it fell dead from its perch. The story 
was so well told that several of the class wept. 
Another turned the case to good account, and all 
came out pleasant. 

The field isa large one. The teacher can accu- 
mulate pictures in black and white or arrangements 
of lines to show the operation of the imagination. 
Also in poetry and prose. Let the pupils know by 
example what the imagination does. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSON ON ALCOHOL AND THE 
STOMACH. 


Get a fresh calf's or pig's stomach, show it to the 
pupils, tell them about the membrane that lines it 
and the glands which secrete the gastric juice ; 
pour into it a little clear water. rinse und pour the 
water into a vial; the gastric juice will make it 
look milky. Explain the action of this juice upon 
foods, andshow its importance. Pour into the vial 
a few drops of alcohol, the white part will settle io 
the bottom; this is the pepsin, without this the 
gastric juice cannot dissolve the food. Thealcohol 
then destroys the gasiric juice. But does not the 
alcohol dissolve the food? Let us see. Why do 
we use alcohol to preserve substances ? Because it 
absorbs the water that is in them and hardens the 
fibres so that they will not decay. To prove this 
take two pieces of meat, weigh them and put one 
in alcohol and one in water; let them remain over 
night, then take them out, dry them with a towel 
avd weigh again. The one that was in alcohol 
will weigh less and be smaller than when it was 
putin. The effect of alcohol in the stomach, ther, 
is to destroy the gastric juice and then harden the 
food, so that it cannot be digested until enough 
more gastric juice can be made to dissolve it. 
This makes double work for the stomach, weakens 
it and causes disease. But this is not all the harm 
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it does. Strong a!cohol held in mouth a few 
minutes will cause it See oe. The al- 
cohol is sucking the moisture out of the tender 
skin. This is just what it does to the lining of the 
stomach, only we do not feel it, for the stomach is 
not so sensitive; but it burns the skin and causes 
sores. These are not felt, but they make their 
presence known by blotches on the face, sore eyes, 
ete., caused by the blood being poisoned; they 
are often found on examination after death. When 
@ person's stomach is ‘in such a condition as this, 
heis an easy victim to any disease. He has no 
strength to resist *t. 
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SPIRIT’ CULTURE. 
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There are men who can teach geometry, algebra. 
mental philosophy and all that, who are unable to 
lift the spirit even the slightest. They can pack 
into the mind che most valuable knowledge, but 
the spirit is beyond their reach. They can train 
the judgment and reasoning powers, but they can- 
not tel the condition of the spirit. Here of course, 
the term spirit means that mental faculty which dis- 
tinguishes and recognizes duty and responsibility. 
How shall the spirit be nurtured ? 

I had a pupil, James, who had many good traits; 
he was polite, learned his lessons moderately well, 
and yet I was satisfied that he was aure to be a 
moral wreck unless he got out of the mire. He 
was of good family, and appeared to be much at- 
tached tome, I was much troubled about him; 
what could I do? 

The spirit recognizcs that we live in a world of 
laws. God made tliese laws; it is for our happiness 
that we obey them. When we say “Thy kingdom 
come” we mean let God's laws be obeyed. Some 
persons bave found out these laws and obey them, 
and progper and are happy. There is the law of 
gravitation which we know it is very important 
for us toobey. Every anitnal tr es to obey it; if a 
horse slips he struggles, because he knows he will 
suffer pain when he comes down, 

But the most important la«s are those that per- 
tain to our relution to our Maker and our fellow- 
men. Love God, love each other; these laws if 
obeyed make men happy. Look around and see. 
Here is a man that tries to belp another; here is 
one that tries to injure another; which is the 
happier ? 

Let a man sit down and look over the histories 
and biographies and try to find out the happy men. 
Let him look around among bis neighbors and he 
will see that he who obeys the law of love to God 
and man is uniformly a happy man. 

These points I discussed in a brief conerete form 
and in a pleasant way. The pupils brought in short 
pieces of poetry to show the views of the poets on 
this subject. They were asked to practice these 
rales. I took an opportunity to talk with James 
privately after school, and to ask him to practice 
the rule of kindness to me and to his companions, 
and to keep account of the results, So far, of 
course, I had cnly leid a ground for getting him 
to think about duty and responsibility. 

When I felt the minds of all were ready for an 
impression I told them this story. ‘‘A man while 
traveling in a wild part of Pennsylvania had gone 
walking along an unfrequented path, leaving his 
dog at the hotel; 1t was a dog he had rather des- 
pised, Looking among some great rocks he espied 
something shining several feet below in a sort ol 
cave. Ky much effort he crowded himself between 
the rocks and after a sudden fall found himself 
surrounded by smooth rocks. Above him was the 
opening through which he had come. He im 
mediately felt in his heart that it was impossible 
to get out. He turned to see what it was that had 
shone so bright and found it wasa piece of glass | 
Some one had thrown an’ empty bottle into this 
cave,—this prison. He sat down in ‘silence and 

; : he thought of his’ home’ and how his 


friends would wonder about his « Ho saw 
it was getting dark; night was’ sora By-and- 
he saw a star at the « He but 






_ He saw the 





opening above him grow brighter. At last, he 
heard the bark of a dog and in a few minutes he 
saw his dog looking in and evincing grew joy. 
The dog barked and barked for hours, and then 
disappeared. What if some one should kill that 
despised dog for barking and acting in an insane 
way! For the first time he began to feel dependent 
on his dog and to pray that he might find some one 
and bring him back. Just as it was beginning to 
grow dark, he heard the dog barking again; his 
heart was overjoyed. Oh! how thankful he felt 
to his dog! A boy was with the dog and he looked 
into the opening and was surprised to hear a human 
voice. Help was got and he was taken out.” 

I presented these facts so that the pupils felt a 
decp sympathy with this man. Their hearts’ soil 
was mellow and ready to have seed sowed in it. 
I pointed out the determination of the man to 
devote himself to doing right with all earnestness. 
He had had an opportunity to think, and he felt now 
desirous to love his maker and his fellow men. He 
wanted to help every body, he wanted every body 
to be relieved of trouble and distress. 

This story simple as it is outlined, I could see had 
a powerful effect. It had a good influence on 
James; he listened intently and gave several long 
sighs when I spoke of the man’s thoughts while 
imprisoned, It gave the whole school something 
to think of and lifted them to ‘‘ higher levels.” 

It is first necessary to lay a firm foundation in a 
child’s mind as to what right and duty are. Thcn 
the sympathies must be reached so as rouse thought 
to a personal applicaticn of the discovered truth. 
The iron must be heated hot if an impression would 
be made. 
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PLANT LESSONS.—NO. VI. 


By Anna Jonnson, New York. 


ROOTS, (CONTINUED.) 

Have pictures of the banyan tree of India, the 
English ivy, Indian corn, and any other plants 
which have adventitious roots. If any of the 
plants can be procured, have them instead of the 
pictures. 

Call the attention of the class to the branches of 
the banyan tree. Ask what they notice peculiar 
about this tree. What direction do some of the 
branches take? Where do they go? What do 
they do when they reach the ground ? Do we have 
any trees that doso? What do these new roots do 
for the tree ? 

What do we call a place where there are a great 
many trees? What can one tree like this make? 
It is said that one of these trees has sent out 3°” 
large and 3,000 small stems, and can shelter 3 000 
men. What could you do to the branches of this 
tree without injuring them, that you could not do 
to the branches of other trees? How many new 
trees could you make from one old one ? 

Ask them to notice the stem of the ivy, What 
do you. see besides the leaves? Did you ever 
notice an ivy on a fence or stone wall? What 
made it stay there? Of what use then are there 
fine roots along the stem ¢ 

Next call attenticon to the corn. What doyou 
potice on the lower part of the stem near the 
ground? Did you ever see the branches of a tree 
fastened with wire or ropo to the ground? Do 
you know why it was done? Of what use do you 
think these extra roots are to the corn-stalk? If 
they did not have them what would happen if the 
wind blew very strong? Whois it that so wisely 
provides the plant just what it needs ? 

Aerial Roots. Where is the usual home of the 
roots? Do the little roots on the stem of the ivy 
go in the ground? Then- where do some roots 
live? Roots that grow in the air arecalled aerial 
roots. 

Showa plant or picture of an orchid. Where 
are these roots? Has it any roots in the ground ? 
Where do these roots get their food ? What kind 
of a SEY Wap emer Mote 
the : 1? i , 

Masrur books, but don’t let them master you. Read 








the to no live, live to read.—BULWER Lrrros. : 
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GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING 
DRA WING.—IIL 


By H. P. Smrrs. 

(1) Undivided attention on the part of the pupil 
is a first requisite, and this means that the mind 
must be made alert, wide-awake, eager to watch 
the teacher’s movements. The body may be in 
position and the child’s eye be turned towards you, 
yet the mind is very likely to be far removed, un- 
less the teaching be as full of life and motion as 
any game. 

Children love surprises. Variety is, indeed, the 
spice of life for them. This disposition gives the 
teacher a powerful lever to work with. A single 
mysterious move often serves to rivet the wander- 
ing gaze. Aim to arouse the sluggish mind or re- 
claim the divided attention of the pupil. I need 
not urge this, for experience in other lessons must 
have proved to the teacher the futility of attempt- 
ing class-work without the fixed attention of the 
pupil. 

(2) Active interest must be next awakened, for a 
child will not long, from sheer curiosity, stretch 
toward some distant, elusive end. Attention is too 
volatile for that. It caunot be coaxed or forced to 
make impossible reaches. If you can place some 
plain and practica! good in view and within grasp, 
you will not only retain attention, but. quicken 
thought and a desiretodo. Make no mistake here. 
Reach this point quickly. and begin the work 
the moment they know clearly what to do, and 
how to do it. Do not be too quick, yet do not halt 
for laggards. Have your lesson well-prepared, and 
you will find it easy not only to attract altention, 
but to concentrate and condense it into activity, 
which if well-guided and not too closely fettered, 
will bec’me amazingly productive. 

(83) Unabated effort cannot be too studiously 
sought from pupils during the entire lesson. Con- 
{inuity of labor, within proper limits of time. is as 
necessary as a completc understanding of what is 
to be done. To obtain this the interest must be 
sustained. It is a common experience that tho 
plodding. patient, working pupil surpasses the 
more brilliant ene. The tortoise outran the hare, 
let it be remembered. The point for consideration 
is not merely how to get a pupil to work, but how 
to keep him at it with a cheerful purpose, to do 
what lies within his power. 

The very means you may use at first to attract 
him and awaken interest, will serve further on only 
to distract him if you do not know when to cease. 
Set the ball rolling. 1t will gather momentum of itself 
as it rolls, if you do not stop it by heedlessly or 
awkwardly trying to “‘ give ita lift.” 

How many a man has turned a rolling barrel 
out of its course by trying to help it on! Have 
you not been hindered at your work by some kind 
heart that thrust aid upon you? Beware how you 
attempt to accelerate mental motion, and when. 
This nceds consummate skill; if awkwardly done 
original momentum will be lost, and the distance 
traveled will be not only less than the initial im- 
pulse warranted, but likely in a different direction. 
Be sure to start the pupil right, then let him alone 
until the force of his desire has abated. The long- 
er this force endures the more successful have you 
been in arousing active interest. Tbus your pu- 
pil will best learn to draw by drawing. 

(4) Summary: Do something to excite instant 
and eager attention. Get your pupils absorbent, 
ready to drink in with eyesand ears. Awaken 
active interest; stimulate mental motion and the 
desire to do; then beware of interrupting the 
work. Where listlessness appears, use your ut- 
most tact in sustaining activity throughout the 
entire lesson. Drive the nail to the head, and 
clinch it to a turn, but do pot clinch and drive 
until you have split the board. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


FROGS AT SCHOOL. 


RECITATION FOR A CHILD. 
Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool— 

Twenty little coats of green, 

Twenty vests all white and clean. 
Master Bullfrog, on a log, 

Taught them how to say, “‘ Ker-chog !” 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive. 
Showed them how to dodge a blow 
From the sticks that bad boys throw. 
Twenty froggies grew up fast, 
Bullfrogs they became at last. 

Not one lesson they forgot, 

Not one dunce among the lot. 

Now they sit on other logs, 

Teaching other little frogs. 











UNSOLVED MYSTERIES. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 

There are some unsolved mysteries in the problem 
of life that give me cause for reflection and anxiety. If 
I were rich I believe I would build me a lonely cell 
with a store-room like a wholesale grocery, where I 
might have plenty of help in studying the problems of 
life. For often and often I wonder and wonder : 

Why you always put teaspoons into the vase upside 
down? 

Why is it so wrong to eat pie with a knife? 

What Washington said to General Lee at the battle of 
Monmouth 

Why aman who “has gone out of politics” never 
misses a convention. 

What the State would do for penitentiaries if all the 
rascals should suddenly step up and confess? 

Why a woman falls like a flash not two inches from 
the banana skin she steps on, while a man falls like a 
cyclone half way round the block, howling like a demon 
at every plunge. 

Why “pure bear’s oil” is always cheaper when pork 
is away down. 

Why a man frequently tries to make himself neces- 
sary when he would serve humanity much better by 
making himself scarce? 

Why Tom Thumb was always billed as “‘ 23 years old” 
until the day he died, when he made a jump of more 
than his lifetime? 

Whatever became of the ‘‘ blue-glass” remedy ? 

I don’t believe in philosophy wasting its time on trifles. 
If the wise men want something useful and practical to 
ponder over, here are the problems.—R.*J. BURDETTE. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


ofa enie aly te te a ee 
be written on the Diach bead tack 

Tue rank is but the guinea’s stamp.—BuRNs. 

Tis the will that makes the action good or ill. 

TRUTH crushed to earth shall rise again.—BrYanrt. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee.—FRAnkK- 
LIN. 

THE power to do great things arises from willingness 
to do little things. 

REAL glory springs from the silent conquest of our- 
selves.—THOREAU. 

True politeness consists in treating others as you like 
to be treated yourself, 

AN idler is a watch that wants both hands; as useless 
if i¢ goes as it it stands. 

ELEcrRIcITY in the form of eletro-dynamite machines 











is now used in blasting and tunneling. 


Great is the art of beginning, but greater the art of 
ending. Many a poem is marred by a superfluous verse. 
Braoty of form is naught, 
Beauty of soul is everything. —E. L. B. 


UNBLEMISHED let me live, or die unknown ; 
Grant me an houest fame, or grant me none. 


“« BREATHES there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said ; 
This is my own, my native land?” 
\ | — WALTER Soorrt, 


To thine own self be true. 


Amd it must follow as night the day, 
‘Thou canst not then be false mane. . 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


11885. The object of the ape ds ‘to provide a 


WHA? CONGRESS IS’ DOING. - 


Fier Qenetesiensnde seasladion ahdhhée an appropria- 
tion for the suppression of the foot and mouth disease 
among cattle, considered the bill to aid in the establish- | 
ment and support of schools and a bill toadjust the salaries ' 
of U. 8. District Judges. 

The House passed a special deficiency bill of $1,679,- 
000, and the Post Office Appropriation bill ; considered 
the Bonded Whiskey Extension bill, the Lasker resolu- ; 
tion and an appropriation for military academies. 

Bills were introduced in the Senate providing for the 
inspection of meats for exportation, and prohibiting 
the importation of adulterated food and drink, and in 
the House a bill to prohibit the importation of opium. 








NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


Mar. 19.—The French have decided to occupy Tonquin as far as 

the Chinese frontier.—A bill is before the Legislature at 

to. poohits the the gis a of canned goods that are ore one ule the old. 
mpaign in 





limit thelr cam 
capture of Hung Hosen, Gordon announces that 


Mar. 21.--Bir Robert Pee 1 was elected to Parliament from H 
tington.—The New York Senate committee Swvens the proh i- 
tion of the mauufacture and of 0 


Mar. 22.—The 87th eh ADR VOrRATy, of Teeneent William’ 8 birthday 
was a Lege oe 


is designed for he fanship in the reely Re- 
lief Tipe pine m Soo land: —A bill providing for free 
text-books for school children has become a law in Massach usetts. 
Mar. A omy a is camonnted by the rebels. Fears are 
entertained for Gen. Gordon’s 
Mar. aionice the lower ippi have burst, and the 


valley is fi 
Discuse the objections to canned goods ; in 
sit Robert Peel and Emperor William ; and Miss 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


the life of 
pi Levees.) 





Tue steamship Arizona carried to Europe $1,000,000 
in gold bars, and $1,250,000 in double eagles. 

The height and vel-city of clouds is now determined 
by photography; two cameras used. (Explain to pupils, 

ARTIFICIAL ivory is now made from the bones of 
sheep and goats, and the white skins of kid, deer, etc. 


It is quite castomary for people who are ambitious of 
wearing diamonds, but unable to buy them, to hire 
them of their jewelers. 

For some time past the number of openings in Russia 
for women has been increasing, and women are now 
working at many branches of industry from which 
they have hitherto been excluded. They are now seen 
in clockmaker’s and jeweler’s shops, but especially in 
the work-rooms of china painters. This last develop- 
ment is attributed to the influence of a drawing school 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Artists, where 
the number of female pupils is increasing from year to 
year. Several of these women painters on china have 
organized small work-rooms of their own, where they 
take pupils. 

FEATHER FARMING.—Since 1862 ostrich farming has 
been a growing business. In South Africa there are 
now 100,000 domestic ostriches, and they are now being 
raised in California and Florida. The eggs are about 
six. inches long by five wide, equal in bulk to twenty- 
four hen’s eggs. The chick is hatched in forty-two 
days, and is about as large as a common hen. In a 
month it is as large as a turkey, and the feathers begin 
to appear. The young birds are kind and tractable, but 
after three years they become vicious, and it is not safe 
to handle them without blindfolding them. The feath- 
ers are cut off once a year generally ; with extra care 
two or even three crops may be obtained. One ostrich 
will yield about $45 worth of feathers. 


QUEER QUERIES.— What is meant by downward and 
upward? 

Why can you see your breath onja frosty morning? 

How can you tie a knot in a bone? 

Why is a,man shorter in the evening than in the 
morning ? 

Why is the sky blue? 

What is a Jack o’ lantern? What produces it ? 

Will a clock gain time in the winter or in the sum- 
mer? Why? 

Why does cream rise on milk? 

Why do some birds roost on one leg? 

What 'causes corns? ‘What is the cure? 








THE Wortp's INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL 
Monday in December, 1584, until the thirty-first of May, 
means whereby the people of all can obtain a 


knowledge of the resources, ighhecky y, and produc ° 
the Southern States of America, and, at the ‘sattie’ 


_ }to.enable the people of these States t0-allign, thempelves 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. © 


NEW YORE CITY. 

Many very influential citizens have addressed a lét- 
‘ter to Mayor Edson, urging the purchase of more, park 
land. Territory north of the Harlem River is recom- 
mended. It isa measure that should be favorably con- 
sidered. The entire Park territory in New York amounts 
to only 1,004 acres, Philadelphia and Chicago have each 
8,000, Berlin 5,000, Vienna 8,000, London 22,000, and 
Paris 172,000 acres. New York should not be so, far 
behind in so impvrtant a matter. The health, culture, 
and enjoyment of the citizens demand more park room. 
The only objection that. can be urged is the cost, but 
experience shows that money invested in park lands 
brings large returns.. The creation of parks increases 
the value of real estate in their vicinity ; this increased 
value yields higher taxes, so that in a few years, the 
added taxation more than pays the cost and mainten- 
ance of the park. This has been the case with Central 
*! Park and others. Let us have more parks. 


€LSEWHERE. 

NEBRASKA.—Miss A. E. Howe has been elected princi- 
pal of the schools of Firth. 

Supt. Barringer, of Newark, is the manager for N. J. 
for the National Association, Madison, Wisconsin, in 
July next. 

Iyp.—Com. Dobbins, of Shelby Co., has succeeded in 
grading the schools of his county. Graduating exer- 
cises were held for the first time on Mar, 7. 

CoL,—It is reported that the Presbyterian Church is 
to establish another college at Denver, and a number 
of normal schools in adjacent towns. Leadville has a 
free institute on the plan of the New York Cooper In- 
stitute. 

Wasuinoaton, D. C.—Mrs. J. W. Riddell, who grad- 
uated last June from the Normal Kindergarten Institute, 
has gone'to take the Kindergarten department in the 
Cherokee Orphan Asylum, Indian Territory, Her sal- 
ary is $50 per month and board. She writes that she re- 
ceived a warm welcome. The childrvn and people are 
nearly white. 

Va.—Hon. J. L. M. Curry in an address before the 
Legislature, said that ‘‘the need of the public school 
system in the State to-day was (1) an absolute divorce of 
the systeni from party politics. (2) Selection of the 
best men and women as trustees and teachers. (3; Bet- 
ter teaching, to be provided for by normal schools and 
teachers’ institutes. 

MartHa’s VINEYARD.—The Summer Institute, at 
Martha’s Vineyard, will opeu its sessions Jaly 18, and 
continue in session four weeks. Prof. Straight of Nor- 
malville, assisted by Mr. Fitz, also of the Faculty, will 
conduct a course in Pedagogics and Industrial Science. 
Mrs, Putnam was to have taken charge of the Kinder- 
garten course, but the state of her health may prevent 
ber filling the position. 

Newark, N. J.—The Primary Teachers’ Institute met 
Mar. 15, Supt. Barringer gave a talk on “‘ How to 
Teach Physiology.” advocating the natural method of 
teaching by the pupil’sown observation, aided by books 
as manuals. Prof. Ellis showed how to teach rythm in 
music. Different phases of the subject of reading were 
discussed by Messrs. Fort, Day, and Scarlet, and Miss 
Belcher, who gave a class exercise as illustrative of her 
method in expression and pronunciation. 


NORMALVILLE, ILL,—The third and last term of the 
year will open April 1, and continue eleven weeks. It 
is proposed by Mr. Frye to have a display of maps, 
made by the pupils of the Normal and Grammar depart- 
ments, on exhibition at the National Association at 
Madison. Mrs. Parker gave an exceedingly interesting 
aud profitable lecture to an invited audience, under the 
auspices of the Frosbel Society, in Chicago, on Satur- 
day, March 15; Her subject was ‘‘Delsarte and his 
Theory of Expression.” 

Jursey Orry.—At the Teachers’ Association held 
Wednesday evening, Mar. 19, Prof. Robt. F, Y. Pierce, 
of Flemington, delivered a lecture on “* Geography and 

” His method is: to teach these and kindred 
subjects by ideal travels, giving the geography, history, 





-EXPosiTIon 1s to be held at New Orleans, from the first }™#™"°™* customs, etc., of each country visited, He 


illustrates his subjects. by lectures, class-drills, maps. 

charts, photographs, engravings, literary selections, 

stereopticon entertainments, and by studying the em- 
ot flags. . The plan was illustrated by an “ ideal 
r” through England, 


"New JERSeY.—Supt. William Milligan, of Gc 
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sary to elevate teaching to the dignity of a profession, 
and induce teachers to make it a life work.” Conditions: 
Competitors to be teachers who have taught a year in 
Gloucester Co. The essay to be submitted to three com- 
petent judges, to be appointed as the Association may 
direct, by June ist, 1884, 

Iwprana.—The Kindergarten, is im full, operation at 
Marion, controlled by the school board. There is a 
strong, public sentiment in its favor. The system will 
soon be introduced im the schools of Toronto, where at 
present there is but one kindergarten,—The Benton Co. 
Teacherg?: Association passed resolutions te petition the 
Legislature to assess a tax for the purchase of district 
school libraries ; to authorize the State Board of Educa- 
tion to select the books and to issue «xamination ques- 
tions upon the subject matter of the same ; also to direct 
trustees to provide suitable places for them. 

Texas.—They are alive down there; they have set 
apart 4,200,000 acres of land for the use ef schools 
and asylums ; are building new school-houses and fur- 
nishing them in a manner that takes one’s breath away. 
Here is an instance : Supt. McGuire was not satisfied 
with a school-house, he wanted something in it. He 
appealed to the citizens for contributions, Result : The 
school received a fine cabinet organ, a calendar clock, 
matting for the aisles and library :00m, oil paintings, 
and two fifteen-gallon water coolers. Still he was not 
satisfied, and his school gave a ‘‘ book reception”; the 
house was lighted, a few selections of recitations, decla- 
mations, music, calisthenics, ete., were made from the 
regular school-work. Citizens, were invited to come, 
see the new house, be entertained, and bring a book! 
Result: The public school library now contains two 
hundred volumes. Init are Appleton’s Encyclopedia, 
16 volumes; Washington’s Life and Writings, 12 vol- 
umes; and also Dickens’ complete works, 15 volumes. 
Teachers, go and do likewise. 


Micu.—Mr. Pattengill, the principal of the Ithaca 
Union School of Gratiot Co., is doing a remarkable 
work, Although his was a public school village some of 
his scholars came 28 and 30 miles, past larger places and 
better school-hou-es, and some came from where there 
were high schools and graduating classes, He is a prac- 
tical teacher in every sense. On election day he had his 
scholars vote; some were appointed a board of regis- 
tration ; if any were not registered they swore in their 
votes. This winter the school-house was destroyed by 
fire, with it went boaks, organ, maps, charts, mottoes, 
pictures and apparatus for philosophy and physiology. 
But Mr. P. lost by this only one day’s time. He took 
rooms in the church, gave lessons from newspapers un- 
til they could get books, He throws his might, mind 
aud soul into his work ; he has gumption with a big G, 
and a great faculty for mteresting the scholars. Such 
a man is of course highly valued. He is in demand; 
she reads the SCHOOL, JOURNAL and educational book; 
he is found at a teachers’ institute. 


Miss —The report of the State Supt. shows progress. 
It is claimed that improvement in the qualification of 
teachers has been made, especially of colored teachers, 
The need of normal schools and institutes is urged. 
Only five institutes for white teachers are reported dur- 
iag the year, at one of which the expenses were paid 
by the teachers, who numbered only 25! Wherever 
the instatutes have. been held an interest in the work of 
the sehools is noticed. A great obstacle is the ignorance 
of the local trustees, many of whom can neither read 
nor write. None should hold this office unless qual- 
ified. Mississippi receives $3,200 of the Peabody Fund 
for normal. schools, The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College was founded in 1878, opened in 1880, and has 
had over,300 boys,in attendance each year. 85 per cent, 
of the students belong to the industrial classes. The 
State Normal School at Holly Springs, established for 
the training of colored teachers, is now in its fourteenth 
year., The number of pupils is constantly increasing ; it 
has now 96 in daily and 155 in yearly attendance. 


' WISCONSIN.—A committee on'‘‘ What Modifications 
of the School-Work do the Timés Demand?” appointed 
at a December meeting of the Teachers’ Association, 
state as their convictions, in view of the fact that nine 
tenths of the youth are destined to earn their bread by 
physical labor, that the character of school-work should 
be of practical utility to this proportion in every-day life. 
It is the teacher's duty to provide exercises which tend 
to dexterity of hand and eye, which .it is believed may 
be also adapted to information of the mind. Drawing 
is related +6 handicraft as penmanship is to mental 
craft, and asboth are efficient aids in bread-winning, 
showld -teetive. corresponding attention. As country 
youths have more to do with measurements of Jand-and. 





its products, purchase; sale .and)accounts thereof; di-} | 


mensions of bins, cribs, cisterns, etc.; measurements of 
material, such as lumber, lime, paint, and. plastering, 
attention should be given to these instead, of to classifica- 
tion and definitions of number. Geography should de- 
velop the political, social, climatic, and industrial situa- 
tions, causes, and consequences. How to teach is equal- 
ed in importance by what to teach, 

Penn.+-Mr. A. P. Southwick, priacipal of the Mt. 
Pleasant school, held March 14, an exposition at his 
school. The difference between this and an exhibition 
is, he states, that : An exhibition is the display of irre- 
gular work of a few pupils, often at the expense of all 
the regular work of all the pupils, or usually it is rhe- 
torical display by a school. A valuable substitute for 
this is the exposition, which is an exhibition, by a sys- 
tematic arrangement. of the regular work of every 
pupil of every class in such a manner and place as will 
enable every patron to examine it at leisure, and easily 
gain therefrom reasonably correct information as to the 
ability and progress of every child in every class, the 
capabilities of children of different ages, the degree of 
advancement they may have attained, the different 
kinds of work, the manners of working and of methods 
of instruction. Arithmetical solutions accompanied 
with drawings ; diagrams and topical analyses in_his- 
tory, grammar and literature ; samples of penmanship 
map-drawing to draw pretty accurate maps from mem- 
ory; pencil drawing and sketching, and vocal music. 

THE FR@BEL INsTITUTE.—A meeting of the Froebel 
Institute of North America will be held July 14, 15, 16 
and 17, at Madison, Wis. July 14, Appointment of Com- 
mittees. July 15, ‘“‘To what extent can the kinder- 
garten become a part of the public school system?” 
James MacAlister, Supt. of Schools, Phila.; *‘What is 
the purpose and scope of the manual training suggested 
by Froebel?” Prof. H. H. Straight, Normalville,. IIL; 
‘« What benefits may be expected from charity kinder- 
gartens?” Prof. John Ogden, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘ How 
should efficient training schools be organized?” Miss 
Sarah A. Stewart, Milwaukee, Wis.; ‘‘How cap the 
friends of Froebel be organized for efficient local work ? 
Hon. John Hitz, Washington, D.C. July 16, ‘* The con- 
flict of the two ideals,” Col. F. W. Parker, Normalville, 
Il. July 17, ‘‘ To what extent should primary teachers 
be familiar with kindergarten methods?’ Pres. Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. An exhibit of kindergarten 
work, kindergarten material and appliances will be 
opened in the Capitol building. The following Classes 
of objects will be received for exbibition: 1. Plans of 
kindergarten buildings and of gardens connected there- 
with. 2. Kindergarten furniture, pictures, and charts. 
8. Kindergarten material. 4. Books and pamphlets on 
the subject. 5. Abstracts and “schools of work” by 
members of training classes. 6. Work done by pupils 
of kindergartens. 7. Kindergarten work done in ad- 
vanced grades and primary schools. 8. Historical and 
descriptive sketches of kindergarten work. 9. Descrip- 
tious and plans of nurseries and kindergarten work done 
in these. Address W. N. Hailmann, LaPorte, Ind. 

POREIGN. 

GerMaNy.—In almost every state there are schools 
designed fur three classes of citizens, sustained partly 
by government aid, partly by the cities in which the 
schools are located, and m some places by industrial 
unions. (1) The preparatory schools, which’are for the 
children of the laboring classes who are to be artisans or 
skilled workmen. (2) The trade schools for those:who 
are to be superintendents and proprietors of establish- 
ments. This class must learn the organization and ad- 
ministration of works, in addition to what is learned by 


‘the first class. (3) The polytechnic schools for engineers. 


—The seventh congress of normal school teachers held 
in Hanover recently, discussed the character of normal 
school instruction with relation to pedagogical knowl- 
edge and skill. 





CoLLeGges.—Examivuations for admission to Yale Col- 
lege will be held next June at St. Louis, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, and Andover.—The trustees of 
Columbia College have permitted a young woman to 
enter one of its highest classes in astronomy, notwith- 
standing their opposition to co-education—Prof. North- 
rup of Yale has been called to the presidency of the 
Minnesota State University, but has declined the effer. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durhani and nage ‘Universities | 
have opened their doors to wonien, 

Rutgers CoLLees.— Prof. Edgar 8 Gilead) ote 
several years ago founded the petiddical Latine, at Pots- 
dam, N. Y., has éntered upon the duties of. thé ‘Latin 


assistant- in Rutgers Céllege, New wy gj om 
wiek, N. J.,'to which hé was:recently eldctedy> 12" 


LETTERS. 





The Editor will reply w lettersand questions that will beof gen- 
aral following rules must be observed: 
+ Write on one side of the paper. 

Put ma matter relative toeubsoription: on one piece of paper and 


0 into this ent on another. 
met ie. Re pointed, toed ba brief. 
, ——_ ggamies are my — pr 
' jose stamp if an answer 18 exported ons 
worth makiay are worth putting in a letter ; not oon th them 





What authority has a teacher over her scholars on 
their way to and from school? Can she punish for the 
miscondpct of the scholars while they are going home? 

m. Cc. W. B. 

[The teacher is said to have ‘‘concurrent authority” 
with the parent over pupils on their way to und fro. In 
most district schools no fault would be found if the 
teacher punished the pupil for misconduct on the way 
home or to school, but it is not a settled matter, like 
misconduct in the school-house. We would adyise no 
teacher to punish under such circumstances, .It is the 
parents’ business to get the pupils to school, and the 
teacher’s business then and there to teach and manage 
them.—Eb. ]} 


(1) Which is the better mode of writirg the name of 
studies, with or without capitals? The best authority 
we can find about it is with either. (2) Which is the 
best authority on Grammar, and (3) which is the better 
lexicographer, Webster or Worcester? J.B, A, 

[ (1) Itis usual to write the studies with caps,—‘ I 
love Reading,” ‘‘ I pursue Reading, Grammar,” etc, (2) 
All standard works are good authority; but Brown's 
“Grammar” is more referred to than any other. (8) 
Webster is more used, but both are equally standard.— 
Ep. | 


In this example, subtract 279 from 1,000, would you 
teach pupils to say, 9 from 10, 8 from 10, 8 from10, or 9 
from 10, 7 from 9, 3 from 9? W. J. A: 

[The philosuphic theory is to consider 1,000 to be 99 (10) 
and to: proceed accordingly. The old method was 
to add 10 to the minuend figure when less than sub- 
trahend figure. It has been claimed that the latter was 
the swifter way, but teachers who have tried both ways 
in classes of young people, say there is no gain in 
rapidity, The newer is easily explainable to young 
pupils. Try taking 16 cents from 25 cents. They change 
25 cents into 2 dimes and 5 cents; 25 cents 1 (15) cents. 
—Epb.|] 


(1) Who is the inventor of the telephone? (2) Since 
the water of the ocean is salty, how is there ice around 
the North Pole? (3) If you point directly to the ceiling 
what direction would that be? 8. M. 8. 

[ (1) Prof. Charles G. Page, of Washington, discovered 
the principle in 1837. The first telephone was con- 
structed by Philip Reis in 1861. Graham Bell, of Bos- 
ton, perfected the invention and applied it in practice. 
(2) The salt does not prevent the water freezing at a 
sufficiently low temperature. The salt is ‘‘ frozen out” 
as it is called—crystailizes out. (3) The Zenith.—Ep.] 





(1) Arithmeticians define one billion as a thousand mil- 
lions, Webster as ‘‘a million of millions,” from the Latin 
bis and millio. Why thisconflict? (2) What nation is 
authority on numbers ? E. L. 

[ (1) The English make a billion a million millions, 
the French, a thousand millions, which is followed by 
American mathematicians. (2) No nation seems to be 
authority, but the French are, as they say out West, a 

‘little ahead” in figures. The English are prejudiced 
against the French ; we are not.—Ep.] 





Monsieur Capel, who has been here a few weeks, says 
that he has compared the Protestant and Catholic 
schools with great care. The Catholic, he thinks, tend 
to genuime thinking and make thinkers. The Protes- 
tant makes intellectual sausages and mental indigestion. 

E, 8. 

[And there is too much truth in it. We show pupils 
how to study, how to learn, and all that sort of thing, 
why? To get them ready for examination ; mark, not 
for life, but for examination. Well, one of these days 
this examination business will come to ant énd.—Ep. ] 


I wish to tell you bow ms much I enjoy the TEACHER'S 
INSTITUTE and what an effect it is having on my work. 
I read and re-read my numbers, and always find some 
new idea. The Geography games, given a short time 
ago T have tried, with great success. I would like to 
who | know if any one can suggest any interesting exer¢ise 
for Grammar—in the properties of nouns, especially. 





Ihave tried various methods, but my children’ do. not 
to be interested, and 1 know the fault lies with 
I have read the letters from Normalville with great 
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interest. Young in the profession I look eagerly for 
hints and ideas, both of which I fin? in your paper. 
H. 8. B. 


Lbelieve that the New Education is the true educa- 
tion, but not having been so fortunate as to see any of 
its methods in operation, my ideas of it are rather 
vague. I would like to ask if a sufficiently clear idea of 
it can be obtained by reading books and papers on the 
subject, to enable ene to apply the principles, 

J.J. W. 

| We think so. We shall soon have ready ‘Quincy 
Methods,” which, with Parker’s *‘Talks on Teaching,” 
will give a pretty fair knowledge of the subject.—Eb.] 


I bave read with great interest the ‘“‘ Letters from 
Normatlville.” Now, a word as to the letter of Feb. 
9.h. Is it a peculiarity of all Western architecture, or 
is it the call for “‘ more light on this New Education” 


that leads Col. Parker to use as illustration, ‘‘ windows |: 


reaching from floor to ceiling,” and how can we do ex- 
amplés ‘who live in the old way; ¢.e. have paper 
above and below our windows ? 8. J. B. 


I would find it hard to tell what the InsTITUTE has 
been to me the past year. I have never read one paper 
without thinking “If I only could have had this in the 
early days of my teaching, I should have accomplished 
much better results.” A thousand thanks for the help 
which your valuable paper gives me. L. H. R. 


Can you name and give the price of works on (1) ‘“‘Ob- 
ject Teaching” and (2) ‘‘ Calisthenics,” applicable to the 
first primary year. 

[ (1) Calkin’s * Object Lessons,” $1.00 ; or his ‘‘ Manu 
alof Object Teaching,” $1.25, Harper & Bro., N. Y. 
(2) J. H. Smart’s ‘‘Manual of Gymnastics,” Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., N. Y.—Ep.] 


(1) In what direction does the moon travel, eastward 
oe westward ? (2) Please give me the address of some 
of the best omnes in the U. 8. for a course in civil en- 
gineeing. J. F. F. 

[(1) From west to east. (2) Troy Polytechnic Insti- 
tate, Troy, N. Y., or Lehigh University, Lehigh, Penn. 
—Ep.] 

Our schools have what is called a disorderly class, 
to which disorderly pupils are sent to remain for five 
days, or wntil they have been perfect in recitation and 
deportment. While there they must keep up with 
their own class, without the privilige of reciting with 
them. Sometimes pupils will be there two weeks. This 
1s no cruel or unjust punishment, and it proves a 
wholesome restraint. J.J. T. 


Iam the only teacher in the county who has had 
normal school training. Imagine sixty teachers in a 
county, furty of whom are mere boys and girls without 
education, and utierly ignorant of the first principles of 
teaching. The soil, however, is getting ready for good 
seed. G. T. D. 


To whom shall I write to find out about the schools in 
Texas and South Carolina? IL 

[To the State superintendent, who will probably send 
you an anual report. If you wish more definite know!l- 
eige as tu particular towns or counties, wits to the 
Supts. of those.—Eb. } 


Please explain the principle on which the new time 
system is foun ed, giving the names of the different 
belts, the meridians that determime their time, and the 
width of each in degrees; A, E. W, 

[A full explanation was given in the Journat of Dec 1, 
1888.—Ep.] 


Please explain the cause of the war between Great 
Britain and Egypt. E. P. 

[The war is between Egypt and the Soudan. EI, 
Mahdi is instigating a revolt in territory subject to 
Egypt. England is assisting the Egyptiuns merely to 
protect her interests in that country. —Eb.] 


In the English language we have t-o to, t-o0 too, 
t-w-o two, that is three ——’s. How would you spell 
the word ‘* to be supplied.” J..W. B, 

[Uow would you?—En,] 


Please tell me where 1.can get Miss Hubbard’s “ Kin- 
dergarien Song and Game Book,” and what is Me ner. 


[Address J. W. Schermerhorn, No. 4 East 14th St., 
N. Y.—Eb.] 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


for the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS. 


By E. D. Brrnxernorr, Roslyn, N. J. 
(The following br be of meazinns have been col'ected from a varie- 








ty of sources. or course, are of more value than 
o hers. Some relate to the La ad pome bo to the student, some to 
pestadieg b Tiare no actemp ~+ ; the name 
cys re is a reason 
ndetiving Gok cnet 


1. Development precedes instruction. 
2. Know the end from the beginning. 
8. Soul reached through the senses. 
4. Perceptive faculties first. 
. Necessary first —incidental afterward. 
. Exercise should be left to the pupil. 
Learn to do a thing by doing it. 
. Reproduction should be constant. 
. Repetition without monoto-y. 
10. Spontaneous effort before superinduced effort. 
11. Address the understanding and the memory 
will take care of itself. 
12. From the known to the unknown. 
13. From the near to the remote. 
14. The unseen formed out of the seen. 
15. The concrete before the abstract. 
16. Observation before reasoning. 
17. With single object ;, the particular before the 
general. 
18. The single before the combined. 
19. The whole first, then the collection 
20. From the simple to the complex. 
21. From to the homogeneous to the hetereoge- 
neous. 
22. With a number of objects, the general before 
the particular. 
23. Present the whole first, then its parts. 
24. The incidental before the systematic. 
25. Phenomena before laws. 
26. Facts before principles. 
27. Experiment before science. 
28. Knowledge before science. 
29. Induction before deduction. 
30. Knowledge before synthesis. 
31. From the empirical to the rational. 
32. Empirical experience before scientific con- 
ceptions. 
32. Art before science. 
Present things in logical order. 
Short steps for little feet. 
The natural befcre the artificial. 
Things before signs. 
. Objects before names. 
Ideas before words. 
Thoughts before sentences. 
Knowledge before definitions. 
Processes before rules. 
Get thought before you give it. 
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DeatTus OF LANGE anD H. D. Barnarp.—Prof. John 
Kraus writes as follows : ‘‘ You know, perbaps, that Dr. 
Richard Lange, of Hamburg, one of the foremust eda- 
cators in Germany, died on Jan. 10 ult. He was Direc- 
tor of the Model Realschale, at Hamburg, editor of 
** Froebel’s Works,” of Schmidt’s ‘‘ History of Pedagog- 
ics,” and after Diesterweg’s death, 1866, editor of the 
Rheinische Blitler. I have seen several erroneous state- 
ments regarding Lange and his career, which I shall 
correct at the next opportunity. The announcemen: of 
the death of Dr. Henry Barnard’s only son Henry, who 
passed away Jan. 33, 82 years and 10 months old, was a 
‘most painful one, for his own merits and the high stand- 
inz of his father, arouse all our sympathies.” 

At a meeting on the 8ist of January the Detroit Bar, 
and at a joint special session of the Common Council, 
heartfelt tributes were paid to the memory of Henry D. 
Barnard. One speaker said; ‘‘ One has left us, who 
would bave been recognized as belonging to the front 
rank of any community. He was selected to a high 
post by both parties, and when you can touch the heart 
of political parties you must have a very remarkable 
illustration of honesty of purpose, unselfishness, and 
single heurtedness.”. ‘‘ Mr. Henry D. Barnard,” aids 
another, ‘“‘was more than an average man, He received 
us thorough an education as a man can well receive, 
His father is‘one of the greatest educators of the age, 
and his mother|will long be remembered as a queen of 
soriety here, and for the sanctity of her fe. From his 





{‘* These, Those,” it reterence is ‘uaade-to what smear ; 


* those,”if remote from the speaker.+~Ep.) 


father came his learning and from his mother the re- 


markable courteousness of his life. He was rapidly be- 
coming. bad indeed already become, an active power for 
good in public affairs of this city, his influence was 
daily becoming more and more widely felt.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Mme. SCHILLER—The third in Mme. Madeline S-hiller’s 
series of afternoon concerts takes place March 29, at 





uld | Steinway Hall. 


PraNo REcITaL.—By advice of his pbysician, Mr, 
Rafael Joseffy has postponed his piano recital from 
Tuesday, March 25, to Saturday, March 2 It will 
occur then at Steinway Hall at 8 o’clock. 


ArT STUDENTS’ LEAGUE.—In the composition class last 
Saturday night, Mr. Shirlaw had procured several 
picturcs by celebrated artists and criticized them--iv- 
stead of the usual work by the studentse—among them 
examples of work, by Wm. M. Chase, Carroll Beck- 
with, Duveneck, and Elihu Vedder. Mr. Shirlaw 
pointed out the good and bad points of the pictures, 
giving some new ideas to the students, that had nt 
suggested themselves before. This new movement in 
the class proved very interesting and should be repeated. 


MIss FRANKO'S CONCERT.—Miss Jeanne Franko mace 
her first appearance as a violinist at Steinway Hall, 
March 22. She made a favorable impression upon the 
large audience, and acquitted herself well in the tech- 
niques of violin playing. Miss Adele Margulies assisted 
in making the evening a pleasant one, contributing a 
Tarantelle by Liszt. Mr. Emile Schenck gave a ‘cello 
solo, a Fantasie, by Grutzmacher, and Miss Rach-! 
Franko sang two songs and an aria from “La Sonan - 
bula.” 


THE American Institute offer a premium of $60 (arising 
from the Bicknell Fund of $1,000) to the writer of the 
best essay (if worthy) on the topic, ‘‘ The New Educa- 
tion: Its Ongin, History, Principles, Me hods, and Re- 
sults.” (1) The essay wi 1 not be limited as to length. (2) 
It should be written legibly on one eide of sheets of es- 
say or sermon paper. (8) It should be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Comuaittee on or before April 1, 1884. (4) 
The essay receiving the prize becomes the property of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and may be read 
at the annual meeting. (5) MSS. should 'e signed with 
a fictitious name, and should be accompanied by a seal- 
ed envelope coutaining the real ard fictitious name of 
the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an inclosure of post- 
aye-stamps for return of MS3. if not accepted. Address 
Thomas B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. 





BROOKLYN.—The concert given at the Historical 
Society’s Hall on the evening of the 22nd, by Mme. 
Helen Hopekirk, was highly enjoyed by the good- 
sized audience present. Among the piano solos rendered, 
Raff's ‘‘ Am Lorelei-Fels” fuund especial favor with the 
audience. Herr Fritz Giese who gave assistance, on 
the violoncello and Mr. John F. Rhodes who assisted 
with the violin, showed a gratifying maste.y of their 
respective instruments, The concert was exceptionally 
fine and altogether delightful. Mme. Hopekirk’s last 
pianoforte recital this season will be given Wednesday 
evening, April 16, at the same place : Chopin. 


Tue world moves, and the manager’s of the People's 
Line Steamers are moving with it. For several years 
travelers to and from New York, who wish t» avail 
themselves of the comforts of the People’s Line of 
Steamers were obliged to buy their tickets and have 
their baggage checked to Albany, and then rechecked, 
but they were willing to put up with a little incon- 
venience for the sake of the pleasure of a delightful sail 
on the noble Hudson, the Juxurious and homelike con- 
v nieuces afforded by the People’s Line. The munage- 
ment have now wade arrangements with the N. Y. 
Central RR., the news of which will be received with 
pleasure by the people who reside in central and west- 
ern New York. Passengers can now be ticketed and 
baggage checked directly to New York, via the People’s 
Line of Steamers. The conductor on the train, or the 


ticket agent in the N. Y. C. & H.R.R. depot at Albany 
will exchange your ticket if you wish for a ticket on 
steamer, w which will entitle you, if a first clas» tick- 
et, to passage and stateroom h. By takine this 
route one avoids the noise, dirt and confusion incident 
to railroad travel, . You will have ample time for your 
meals and pleuty of room; you will nut be hurried or 
jostled about ; you. make yourself comfortable in the 
saloons, which are elaborately fi. ted hee lr gn 
thus making a trip of arse never to be forgotten. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
DRANK WITH 80DA WATER 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Judge Neilson, of Brooklyn, has written a book. soon 
to be published, entitled *‘ Memories of Rufus Choate.” 

A paper on the late Sidney Lanier. the poet, bas been 
written for the Apri! Century by Dr. William Hayes 
Ward. 

T he Manhattan is to have a new cover. The design 
is by Mr. Frank Lothrop, and is now in the engraver's 
hands. 

Mr. E. P. Roe is writing a serial story fer a future 
volume of St. Nicholas. not for The Century, as an- 
nounced. 

** The Poetical Works of Edmund C. Stedman,” will 
soon be published ina single volume by Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. 

A member of a promicent Philadelphia publishing 
house asserts that the present is an exceptionally duil 
time for book MSS., of good quality. 

Nineteen lett rs from Lord Byron to his mother, writ- 
ten during his travels on the continent and in the East, 
sold in London a fortnight ago for nearly $1,500. 

Mr. James B. Cable, a brother of the novelist, has 
taken up literature as a profession; just now he is 
publishing in the Chicago Current a series of ‘‘Southern 
Silhouettes.” 

During the last two years of Wendell Phillips’s life 
he kept his pen constantly busy, it is said, and it is be- 
lieved that some important manuscripts will be found 
among his papers. 

Among the most important of recent historical works 
s, Schuyler's ‘“‘ Peter the Great” just issued by the 
Scribners. It is the result of deep study and research, 
and is published in sumptuous style. 


A biography of Hon. Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornel! 
University will b> published April 1, by A. 8. Barnes & 
Co, It is prepared by his elcest son, Alonzo B. Cornel’, 
late governor of the State of New York. 

The National Temperance Soci+ty has issued a rew 
and excellent Temperance Lesson-Leaf for use in Sun- 
day-schools the Jast Sunday in March. It has been 
carefully prepared by Dr. C. R. Blackall. 

A New York banker advertises for first editions of 
Emerson, H:Ilmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Poe and Whittier. For certain scarce volumes he offers 
$5each. May he have the good luck to get them. 

The frontispiece of the May Harper's will be another 
of Mr. W. B. Closson’s reproductions of great pictures. 
—‘*Tue Belle,” by Titian. A striking feature of the 
number will be *‘ Dr. Schliemann: His Life and Work.” 

The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, whose criticisms «f 

‘the Bible have produced so great a commotion in the 
religious world, is preparing an elaborate defense of his 
position fur the April number of the North American 
Review. 


Autograph letters sold recently in Paris for the fol- 
lowing sums: Louis XIV., 800f.; Elizabeth, 200f.; Crom- 
well, 160f.; Leo X., 310f.; Frederick the Great, 350f. ; 
Washington, 600f.; Napoleon, 1,000f.; Mme. Roland, 
215/., ancl Wallenstein, 200f. 

The first of a unique series of humorous sketches by 
“Ivory Black,” will appear in the May Century. These 
stories are about artists, and the names of the charac- 
ters are adapted from the pigments with which painters 
are familiar. The name of the first story in the series is 
“*Rose Madder.” 


Mark Twain has finished a new book which will form 
a sequel to *‘ The Adventures of Tom Sawyer ;” the new 
story will recount the extraordinary history of ‘‘ Hackle- 
berry Fion.” It is also reported that be will try his 
luck with another play : bis dramatization of his own 
book, “*The Prince and the Pauper,” will be produced 
before long. 

A London correspondent says of Lady Brassey: “ If 
she were a poor woman, working hard toearn her daily 
bread, she would find it a <dfficult matter to get hr 
MS. accepted anywhere ; but, as she is possessed of 
every comfort and luxury this world can furnish. she 
finds ready sale for the literary rubbish she writes off 
by the yard, and plenty of snobs reaJy to read it.” 

A letter from Thackeray addressed ‘‘ Dear Ned” and 
heretofore unpublished, appears im the Pali Mall Ga- 
zette. it is ‘as follows: ‘‘ Yes, I will try all I can, be 
sure. But how on earth came you) to get into so terri- 
ble a scrape? (Is that the right term ?) Of course I will 
aid you—-if I can. Jobnson was here yesterday. He 
jo most highly of you. Rig Pais bo good fellow, 

I previously I will can ; write 
“aga (I an Lag iy or see me, and lot me know 





Books, March, 1884. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere. H.C. Bunner. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
A volume of exqulsite poems. 
My House. An ideal. Oliver _ vem 12mo, paper, 
5° cents, leat ber antique, $1.00 
Describes an ideal home. 


Dr. Johns. Donald G. Mitchell, 12mo, cloth, th, St. 25. 

A new ecition of one of ‘‘ 1k Marvel's” charming stori 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEw Youx. 

Tonkin. C. B. Norman. 8vo, cloth, $5.75... 

Essays and Leaves from a Note Book. By George El- 
iot. Post 8vo, 382 pp., cloth, $4.00. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Wife Hard Won. A love story. Julia McNair 
Wright. 16no, ex. cloth, $1.00. 

Kitty's Conquest. A novel. Charles King, U.8.A., 
author of ** The Colonel’s Danghter,” etc. 16mo, 
ex. cloth, $1.00. 

Not Like Other Girls. A nevel. Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
16mo, ex, cloth, $1 00, paper, 25 cents, 

JANSEN. McCLURG & CO., CuHicaago, 

Times of Frederick I. From the Swedish of Prof. Z, 
Topeliux. $1.25. 


A wenderfrl . fa of the condit'on of Sweden in the period 
succeeding the * Times of ( har) 6 XII." 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
wae Oliver Wendell Ho!mes. E. E. Brown. 





12mo, 


A ography of unusval merit. It has also the approval, gf Dr. 
who has furnished the author with much valuable ma- 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, New York. 


Self Effo t ; or. the Mude of Attaining Success in Life. 
Joseph Johnson, J2mo, 408 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New Yor. 
Darwinism Stated by Darwin Himself. 12mo, cloth, 
860 pags. $1.50. 
Charucte ic Pass) from the Writings of Charlies Darwin. 
Selected and ormnmned be Prof. Nathan Sheppard. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Parchment Series. Antique, 
zilt top. $1.25. 
The chief feature of this reprint is the notes by Austin Dob- 
son, which aie full «of curious research. 


T. Y. CROWELL & C©O., New York, 

Cecil’s Summer. A story for girls. By E. B. Hollis, 
16mo, .88 pp., cluth $1.25. 

Hints to Our Boys. A. J. Symington. 
cloth, T5c. 

Suggestions on formation of character. 
CASSELL & CO., New Yor«. 

Light in Lands of Darkness. A record of mission- 
work mn many lands. Robert Young. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $2.00. 

China Painting. Florence Lewts. 


$3.00. 
Vhis present. some new ad valu ybdle ideas on this subject. It 
has the clements of a great populariry. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., New Yorx. 


16mo, 170 pp., 





Phillips Prook’s “ermons. Fifty ceuts, 
~~ 7 > eee intende. to bring these sermons within the 
reach of all. | 


J. R OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Her Washi gt>n Season. Mrs. Jeanie Gould Lincoln. , 
oa A dosvly interesting story of life and society at the National 

p tal 

HARPER & BROTHERS. New Yor«. | 
Queen Victor a’s Bxk. 4'0, paper, 15 cents. No, 866 
in Franklin Square Library. 

A Journal of Life in the Highlands, from 1862. to 1882, 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his son, 12mo, 

cloth, $2 75. 

His Life, Letters, and Literary Remains. Teegeted 
traits, eleven wood engravings, mx fac-eimiles 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. oem 
Studies in History. Henry Cabot Lodge, auttior a” 

“ Lives of Alexander Hamilton and Daniel Web- 

ster.” 

Memories of Rufus Choate. 8vo. Joseph Nelson. 

With some consideration of his stu an, methods, and opinions, 
and of hi- style as a speaker and writer. j 
Palzic Edgar E. Saltus 12mo, 90 pp., $1.25. 

In Memoriam.” 
5 vels. The set $5.00. 


Uniform, in general style, with Ss a’ 
Sea Tales. J. Fenimore Cooper. 
A new and attractive edition of the author's most famous sea 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
The Ooty a A novel. Harry W. French. - 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00 


Lord of Himself. A novel. 
16mo. cloth, $1.00. 


eix por- 
. ete. 


Francis H. Underwood, 


bees te Col. T. W. Hieginess -— Me Fone, 250. 
rene * a 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New Yor«x. 


Barringford’s School. Henry Ogden, 00. 
Fe Te ce. cane chased attneamn Hee Sheg 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., ae walle 
Lectures on the Science ard Art of ‘Education, with 


pag ty ~otures. foc : 16mo, 264 pp., cloth 
, per,. cents. 

A valuable sed ya for progressixe 

Mongehetste ee | , Cham os 
babchipsaeunes tae et Ng ane he wert eraocva d 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

ATRs FROM ARCADY AND Etsewnerze. H. C. Bun- 
ner. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

{t is saying very little of this volume to affirm that it 
contains the best society verses that have appeared in 
many a day. It contains something more :—poetry ; 
it holds the possibility of great things; .nd, judging 
the poet by his best, here is no mean fulfilment. Every 
stanza indicates Mr. Bunner's mastery of metrical 
technique ; everywhere we notice a refined taste, and 
usually a cultivated artistic epirit. 

The rondels, **She wae a Beauty,” and ‘*O Honey of 
Hymettus Hill,” show a manage nent and tact in versi- 
fication that may fairly be termed felicitous. “‘ A Lost 
Child” displays a witty and delicate fancy ; ‘‘ The Way 
to Arcady ” 1s original and charming ; it has a touch of 
pathos that renders it altogether beautiful. ‘‘The 
Hour of Shadows” is perhaps the high-water mark of 
poetry w the volume, and yet it would not seem so 
satisfying if it were not for that other poem, “ As 
Strong as Death,” revealing a capacity for deeper feel- 
ing. After all, the poet’s function is largely a personal 
one. We are not r-ady to consider by’ itself and on its 
own merits a poem bearing no relation to our personal 
experience ; it is almost impossible in the nature of the 
case that we should. We fain would look into the 
poet’s heart and inquire if it have deeper tones accord- 
ing with our own. The poet deals with his re.ders 
soul to soul, and only as he enters with sympathy into 
universal emotions can he ¢ arn the common sanction of 
his peculiar passion; only as he joins the songs of 
others will they listen to hisown. But this universal 
sympathy cannot be simulated. Mr. Bunner is a 
true poet ; he has the spirit in him, if the more earnest 
of these poems are not deceptive; and if he will only 
allow this spirit to blaze out, thiuking less of the form, 
the latter will take care of itself. and there seems little 
reason to doubt that his ‘may become ‘one of the few, 
the immortal names.” 

**Poetry and the Poet,” and ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home, 
with Variations,” are just the thing for Puck: they are 
funny and ingenious ; the ‘- Variations” are a particularly 
creditable sort of jugglery ; but they are not worthy of 
the author’s talent; this is of too high an order to be 
wasrted on polite art. It is to be hoped that he will, in 
subsequent efforts, insist an occupyiog bis own niche. 

MANUAL OF THE SCHOOL Laws oF THE STATE OF NEW 
Yors. C. T. Pooler. New York: E. L. Kellogg & 
Ca. 26 cts. 

This little book is one that every teacher and school 


officer in N. Y. State has long needed. The obj ct of 
the author is to place within their reach a knowledge 
of existing school laws. Many difficulties which end 
finally in the courts arise from ignorance of the law. A 
swall sum spent in obtaining infurmation before the 
disputes arise would save the large one that must be. 
' paid to setile it. The matter is gathered under appro- 
priate heads—Voters, Census, Mer tings, Trustees, Teach- 
" ers, C.erk, Supervisor, Commissioners, etc, Mr. Pooler 
bas wade a careful collection of the laws that affect all 
parties connected with the school. His great familianty 
with school laws is widely known. In an appendix he 
speaks of the rights of parents, teach rs and children, 
and so\the book will be found quite indispensable to 
, teachers and school officers aud ought to have a wide 
sale. Pi prinwee in clear type and bcund neatly’ in 
darable cloth. 
“Ties oF Frepenick I. From the Swedish of Prof. 
Z. Topelius. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Uo. $1 2, 

Prof. Topelius has drawn a wonderful picture of the 
condition of Sweden in the ever-memorable period suc- 
ceeding the “Times of Charles XII,”"—a period of ex- 
hau stion entailed by the brilliant exploits of the great 
, Warrior. We find Sweden, newly shorp of many rich 
' provinces, indulging in a breathing spell, a nation of 
old men and babes, at the mercy of combined Eur pe ; 
a nation recoiling from a su: feit of blood, the brave tov 
deeply wounded without and within to draw a sword, 
while party aspirants are quarreling lite vultures over 
the fallen but still breathing body of Patriotism. This 
striking picture, drawn by the hand of a master, is the 
sombre back-ground upon. which is wrought out a 
charming and romantic story. 

Tar BowssaM Puzzix. By John Habberton. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 25 cents. 

1 author's ingenious mind has evolved @ plot which 

at once excites and evades the ne the dll he fs toa 





| most amusing degree. In reading the 


some rather exciting events, and us 


rep a peg te characters. The 








: aunien he received in ashower had saved 


__ Ip two negatives make an utive, |, Rt 
there are some two and a half very em- 

” phatic ae burs we in the following indig- 
nant inquiry of an thunte~}) 
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chief merit of Mr; 5 work gonsists in its por-| 
trayal of village life. There is a homely humor under- 
running the story thatadds much tothe reader’s enjoy- 
ment. Aw 1 BS 
MAGAZINES, YY we 

The April Popular Science Monthly. i is am cnuuaily 
strong, varied, and valuable number,. The opening 
paper is by Herbert Spencer on a subject of. great. pub- 
lic moment—-the decay of the sentiment of personal 
liberty, and the rapid growth of the system of) legis‘a- 
tive interference and cocrcion—which he discusses un- 
der the title ‘The Coming Slavery.”, ‘‘ A Defense of 
Modern Thought,” by W., D.. Le: Sueur, is a, vigorous 
reply to the Bishop of Ontario on ‘‘ Agnosticism 2 'W. 
Mattieu Williams’s ‘‘ Chemistry of Cockery ;” Dr. Os- 
wald’s “The Remedies of Nature ;”) ‘Photographing a 
Streak of Lighting,” by Gaston Tissandier;,‘‘ Why the 
Eyes of Animals shine in the Dark,’ by Swan’ M. /Bur- 
nett, M. D.; and ‘‘ Tbe Electric Railway,” by Lieutenant 
B. A. Fiske, U. 8. N., are timely and important papers. 
‘Methods of Instruction .in Mineralogy,” by M. E. 
Wadsworth, Ph. D., of Harvard University, indicates 
the sort of drill that scientific educators wish to sub- 
stitute for Greek. 

Dippicott’s Magazine for April opens with a pleasing 
article'on ** New Germantown and Chestnut Hill.” The 
illustrations are from original designs by J. Pennell and 
©. P. Weber. They are excellent. ‘*In the Kauri Forests 
of New Zealand,” by Miss F; C. Gordon Cumming, is a 
simple but graphic narrative, replete with information. 
** How the Roman spent His Year” isa popular paper by 
Prof. William F. Alien ; ‘** Glimpses of the Queen’s Ne- 
groes,”" by Arthur F.. J. Crandall ; “‘A German Novel,” 
by Horace M. Kennedy, and ‘‘ Some New Anecdotes of 
Heine,” by William R. Thayer, are all good. The con- 
tinuation of “The Perfect Treasure,” by F. C. Baylor, 
is clever and entertaining, and the beginning of an- 
other short serial, ** At Last,” by Annie Potter ; promises 
well; ‘‘ Her Lover,” by Louis Stockton; is ‘a’ well-con- 
trived story, and “April Fish,” by M. J. Barnett,’ is 
appropriate. Other short —— should not be over- 
looked. 


In The Continent monthly edition for April, perhaps 
the most startling fedture is the announcement that 
Robert T. Linedln—the son of “‘ Old Abe” and Secretary 
of War, is the “ Coming Man.” A full page portrait of 
Mr. Lincolu, the froutispice to the ‘number. A 
new story by the author of “Arius the Libyan,” en- 
titled “ Dorcas,’ the Daughter of Faustina,’ gives a 
charming picture of the domestic life of the early 
Christians in Rome. The illustrations are by Mr. Will 
Hi. Low. Of special interest to artists and art lovers, is 
an illustrated article by Henry Blackburn, the English 
art critic on the ‘‘ Value of a Line.” Dr. Henry C. Mc- 
Cook continues ‘‘The Tenants ‘of ‘an Old Farm,” and 
Judge Tourgeé shows that his system of National Edu- 
cation should be maintained until it has done its work. 

Whether the United States are to regain their former 
rank as a commercial and naval power, is discussed in 
the North American Review for April, by Hon. Nelson 


| measure. Judge J. A. Jameson asks, “Shall Our 
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| Dingley, M. C,, who opposes the project of admitting 
foreign built ships to American register, and by Capt. 
John Codman, who is a zealous advocat« of that 


Civilization be Preserved?’ Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff 
gives a sketch of the “‘Development of Religious 
Freedom ;” Dr. Felix L, Oswald writes of ‘‘ Changes 
in the Climate of North America,” with special refer- 
ence to disasterous floods. Prof. C. A. Eggert offers 
“A Plea for Modern Languages” and Julian Haw- 
thorne discourses of ‘‘ Literature for Children.” Finally, 
there is a discussion of “ Recent Criticisms of the Bible,” 
by Rev.*Dr. R. Heber Newton and the Rev. A. G. Morti- 
mer. 


The Manhattan is certainly enterprising. The leading 
paper of the April number, “‘ Edwin Booth,” by Henry 
C. Pedder, could hardly be more seasunalle than at pres - 
ent, It is very liberally illustrated. Other leading il- 
lustrated papers are ‘Rothenberg in Bavaria,” by 
Elizabeth E. Evans, illustrated by Walter J. Fenn ; and 
* Jasper Francis Cropsey, N. A.,” by Wm. Henry For- 
man. Julian Hawthorne contributes ‘“‘An Autobio- 
graphical Romance,” Matthew Arnold, a paper on Lit- 
erature and Science,” Edna Dean Proctor, a poem, ‘ El 
Mahdi to the Tribes of the Soudan ;” FE. V. Smalley 
notices ‘‘ Recent Tendencies in American Journalism,” 
and an interesting installment is given of Edgar Faw- 
cett’s ‘“ Tinkling Cymoals,” ‘‘Recent Literature,” 
**Town Talk,” and ‘“‘Salmagundi,” all coniain good 
reading. 

Wide Awake for April well deserves its na‘ne. It is 
as beautiful and attractive as any magazine could be. 
Among the best illustrated contributions are ‘‘ A Mapie 
Sugar Camp,” by Amanda B. Harris: ‘‘Through France 
on Sabots,” by W. P. Bodfish; “‘The Ant and the 


Grasshopper,” by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates ;” “The Pro-| & Co 


cession of the Zodiac,” by Margaret Johnson, and “ In 
No-Man’s Land,” by Elbridge 8, Brooks. There are 
many other interesting articles, poems and stories by 
favorite authors. 

NOTES. 

Miss Woolson, it is said, never had a manuscript re- 
turned, 

The first volume of Mr. Blaine’s book is already fin- 
ished. At the regular percentage the author will re- 
ceive seventy-five cents for each set sold, as $7.50 is the 
price of the two volumes. It is estimated that he will 
make anywhere from $100,000 to $250,000 on the general 
sale. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe contradicts the statement | He 


of her first publisher, Mr. J. P. Jewett, to the effect that 
she would have taken $100 for ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and considered herself well paid. She says: ‘I was 
not altogether such a fool as he represents, although I 
must confess I was surprised at the extent of the suc- 
cess.” Mr. Derby published Mrs. Stowe’s next best 
book, ‘‘ The Minister’s Wooing,” which her brother, the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, told him the other day was 
the only one of her books, except ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 





that he had ever read. 


Writing to the Oimcinnati ‘tree planters, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said: | ‘+I have written many verses, 
but.the best poems I have produced are the trees I 
planted on the hillside which overlooked the broad 
meadows, scolloped and, rounded at their edges by 
loops of the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds rhymes 
for them in the recurring measures of the seasons. 
Winter strips them of their ornaments and gives. them, 
as it were, in prose translation, and summer reclothes 
them in all the splendid phrases of their leafy language. 
What are these maples and beeches and birches but 
odes and idyls and madrigals? What are these pmes 
and firs and spruces but holy hymns, too solemn for the 
many-hued raiment of their gay deciduous neighbors.”’ 

A life of the “ Autocrat,” by E. E. Brown, will be 
issued by Messrs. Lothrop next week. The writer of 
this biography is a woman ; she has had the assistance, 
or at least the consent, of Dr. Holmes in gathering 
matcrial, 

BOOKS. RECEIVED. 

Song Treasures. No. land 2. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co: 
10 cts. each. 

Schools and Studies. B. A. Hinsdale, A.M. Boston : James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

My House. Oliver B. Bunce. New York: Charles Scribner s 
Sons. 

Docter Johns. Donald G. Mitchell. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’sSons. $1.25. 

Airs from Arcady and Elshewhere. H.C, Bunner. New York | 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

A Primary Geography of the State of New Jersey. 

China Painting. Ficrence Lewis. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Piesons in Figure Painting. Blanche Macarthur. New York : 


Cassell & Co, 
wt and Its Key. Albert P. Southwick, A.M. Bos'on: N. 


Swinton’s Readers. (Graded Selections.) New York and Chi- 


Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Butler's Atlas. Arranged b by C. H. Browne. Philadelphia : B. 
H. Butler & Co. 


imes of Frederick I. Z. Topelius, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 


The Bowsham Puzzle. John Habberton. New York: Funk & 
Wagnal!ls. 25 cents. 

Bound Together : A Sheaf of ous. Donald G. Mitchell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.25. 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Edited by Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock and cis Brown. New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. 


50 cents. 
Ploetz’s Bottesee of Universal History. Carl Ploetz poate 
ed by William H. Tillinghast. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 


L. 
New York School Laws. C.T. Pooler. New York: EL Kel. 
logg & Co. 25 cents 
Dr. besvinatontla’ School. Henry Ogden. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.00 





Among the orate ailments hardest to bear and hardest to cure 
may be classed ‘‘Sick Headarhe,” from which so ma ny suffer peri- 
odival tortures. In our administration of Compound Oxygen we 
have been able to break the force and continuity of this disease in 
nearly every case.and where the Treatment has been continued 
for a sufficient time to makeara“ical cure. In a recent case 
which came under our Treatment, we have the tollowing report 
of a relief. It comesfrom a gentleman at Wind Ridzge,Pa. 


“tL Th had suffered for ten = 4g a blind, nervous headache, 
never being over two it. L tried different kinds of teas 
said to be geod for qo ta but my head only Bot worse. Lsaw 
your Compound Oxygen recommended. * TI commenced in- 
naling on jednceday. On Sunday I hada very severe spell of 
nervous sick headache—got numb. I —_— the Compound 
Oxy, for three weeks, and have not had a sie 
; fee! very grateful to you for so 

for another painful condition I fee 
Treatment has cu 
Not a pain any a 

Our “Treatise en,”’ containing a history of the 
discovery and ses ye of core is Po curative agent, 
and a la record of su risiog cures in Congumpt' 

Neu wosed etc,, and a wi S range of chronic 
diseases, will be sent free. ddress Drs STARKEY & P 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 


since 
od a eB *** Also 
that three weeks of vour 
me. I have often had to take morphine. 








Way is a ollar worth more than 
a silver one Fiecants' it is ae doub- 
led when you put it in-your pocket 


A pDEpPOsIT of manganese, the | t 
known, has been found near Batesvi 
Ark. It forms a belt fifteen miles long | 


recently congratulating himself that the 
him the trouble of taking abath. ‘‘Yes,’ 


you !” 


His Hope. Favs made his will Mr, fc inthe 
Barnum was lately baked if he thoug t he | superfluous 
would go to heaven when he died. ell, \'tions 
I don’t see why not,” was the. aaamian 


OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO 


Teachers, Students, arid Amateurs. 


Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement’s 
New and Valuable Outline History of 


by six broad, and 1s of the finest quality. P 
A younG man of our acquaintance was AINTING, 
FOR BEGINNERS AND STUDENTS. 
replied his mother ; ‘Heaven took pi y on eae book mpi au it te 
ihe language toy and concise. tending to 


in the hands America, the 
—r of in 


Red Sea, to Egypt, throu 


Cae ieee dntad ond while omitting | France, and Belgium. “Th 


very good representa- 


to become familiarized with| and flowing that one feels t' at he is } 


‘the 
t. advertiser... ‘‘ 1. what all ought to know.”—Christian Union. to the au 
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man when the hounds. hai lost the. trail 
Sh Ras as can't show us nothing | 





where the old fox has gone ?” | wane 
nae is Mr. Thompson ipa 

miata ch do you 

nt bY ee 


ae 


dma Phiteielus outive shuiw Jostac ‘482 Fifth 


cago ; 
“In extrem with ‘use und | to quote from them 
beanttful thusttontone *. Cincinnatd » On” | the admirable 
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on Journal. 
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the fauna ‘and fora pigeuresare the descriptions of Y pot. heir perspicuity and a beauty” EP. 
ora 0 several coun - 
physical peculiarities of the different races, their WHrpP -e, in Boston sr 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. |. . 


By T. T. MUNGER, Author of “On the Threshold.” 


Pa Seeee et co remit ite ee sea 


j Uiperedic bo uh bechemaee, neha <x yla Pil l A, 
| woveHT ON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 11 East 17th St., New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Go’s New Books. 
DUE WEST: 


Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 


By MATURIN M. BALLOU. 1 vol. 12mo, $1,50. 

This > ey oo hensive volume presents details of travel across the continent of 

acific Ocean, through Japan and 

rincipal ports of the Malacca Straits, across the Indian Ocean to the Island of 
lon, thence through the various cities of India, across the Sea of Arabia and the 

h the Suez Canal to Malta,:Gibraltar, Morocco, Spain, 

e whole covering a journey of some forty thousand miles. 


, “ There is nota dull page in this book. Mr.' architecture and habits; the charms and terrors 
chief works of "the great artists, en- | Ballou is a keen observer, and his style t= so easy | of ocean travel; i ‘weet re asenion atthe hia of 
skies; oO 





China, down the China Sea to the 


equatorial d ot 


as be relates his experience pe Yay wy 
tthiak ya ys ty a best i of anyb dy “ Both readable and accurate.’—New Haven | tells what struck him as worthy of mention. mo the the Himalaya nthe extreme north 
, Doe Bost 





of India—the apex 
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lating: to ‘Taj 
d chapter so full Mahal at. 


; the Se Cairo 
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$1.50. 
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LEE 


—— COMPRISING :— 
| Neighbor Jackwood. 


Cudjo’s Cave. 
story, like “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” was a) 
a et in = civil warand had an 
immense Shase said of it: “ I could 
not help reading it; it nit interested and impressed 
me profoundly,” Thousands have wept over the 
fortunes of “ poor Cudjo." 


The Three Scouts. 


A sort of Cupso’s Cave. Mr. E. P. 
Whipple said of it: “ It is capceae to open the 
volume at any page without being struck by the 
quick} mov ement and pervading anecdote of the 


The Drummer Boy. 


This is a story of the famous Burnsi i- 
tion of 1862. Zion's Herald said of it: “ the most 
lar book of the season.” The work cont 


Per geations by Mr. F. 0. ¢ 0. C, DARLEY. 


Coupon Bonds, and Other Stories. 


nally published in the 
t enthus- 


COUPON BONDS was ori 
Atlantic Monthly, where it 
jasm. AS 
fiud its Coan 


t arou 


the Swcgiing ase issued in UNIFORM STYLE, with HANDSOME NEW DIES. Price 
VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY, 


per volume, $1. 





grea’ 
a short story, it would be difficult to 


& SHEPARD, 


a Now and Uniform Edition of 


DGE'S NOVELS, 


One of the most pleasing stories ever written 
by an American author. Publishedin the days 
when the Fugitive Slave Act was in full force, 
and one of the best commentaries on that act. 
This novel has often been designated as the 
“ authors’ best. ’’ 


Martin Marivale : | His X Mark. 


Says an page, See journal: “ Stron thos | 
and uvaba terest. In no book bom from | 
the American Press can there be found a purer 
or more delicate sentiment, a more genuine 

taste, or anicer es and brighter del 

tion of character 


. , . 
Neighbor's Wife. 
A. yery ingeniously-constructed story, which 
turns upon the temptation of two gossiping wives 
and the inability of a woman to keep a secret,— 
5 for her own . ‘This is a story over 
whose pages one may “ laugh and grow fat.’ 








per fbidby all Booksellerd: and New sdenlers, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


LEE é& SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








D. Appleton & Co. 


HA VE PUBLISHED 
I. 


’ 


Volume Four of Bancroft's United 
States. 


Fourth Volume of the new revised edition of the 
History of the United States, by GzorGE BAN- 
CROFT. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. To 
be completed in six volumes. 


m of this installment of the revised 

edition wi h its —— in the former edition im- 

presses us with the vee or, the thoroughness, and the 

conscientiousness of Mr. Bancroft's revision. Every 

page reveals some touch of the artist's softe’ 

g the langv ere it t had run into meediess as 

pertay. but tit out detract'nz from iis sinewy 
runing redundancies, rounding off or smoot 
neas or infelicities, medif ing statements 
comform = 


so as to Cause ore 
fence td he. pte 


newly discovered ev aoe te 
ducing a new work while nd the subs ntial 
integrity of the ola one.”— Harp agazine. 


II. 


Dring stated by Darwin him- 


CHARACTERISTIC PASSAGES FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF CHARLES DARWIN. Select- 
ed and arranged by Professor NATHAN SHEP- 
PARD. worn cloth, 360 pages. ae $1.50. 





from 
the various writie ra Charles reader of} A new book by 2 B. A. Hinsiiaje, formerly Presi- 
this vol scope of 
thi re lume is cusped to —- qvoletion Sr | dent of Hiram now Superintendent of 
species. 


II. 


Flowers and their Pedigrees. 


By Grant ALLEN, author of ‘‘ Vignettes of Na- 
ture,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. Price, 


$1.50. 
treats scientific subjects with so much 
and of as Mr. Grant Allen. His 
sketches in have i —* called fas- 
cinating, the mt vol @ collection 
of various fully his saeetion us 
an e _. esqegps Br vewnite 


mx 7 nae by lt booker yor sent by mail, post- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
KITTY'S CONQUEST. 


A Novel. By CHARLEs KING, U.8.A., avihor of 
rey CoO. 8 Daug‘iter,”’ etc. 6mo. Extra 


The many admirers of “ The Colonel’s Daugb- 
ter” will be seoent to learn that this new _ 
by Capt. Charles —— now ready. 
be even more inte ng than its ea 


A WIFE HARD WON. 


A_ Love-Story. at ta McNar Weicar. 
16mo. Extra oath. § 


A very entertaining a 1 English life, by the 
well-know authoress, Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


-” Novel. Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, author 

rw L A Married, " “ Nellie’s Memories,” 
8 muon s Whim,” etc. 16mo. Extra cloth. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. 


A charming story of 90 of social life in England. 


eer For sale by all Boo Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Phila. 


‘Schools and Studies. 


By BURKE A. HINSDALE. 
One Volume. 16mo. $1.50. 








Public inatruction, C eveland, Ohi The book 


is a coll Essays and >i devoted 
to the acne of questions of crowing interest. 
[ts general range character may be inferred 
from the contents: 
I. The of Character. 
*II. Handling Children, 
Il. Means Ends. 


IV. The tion of Studies. 
Y. Dies oars 
Vi. John Stuart Mill. 


Question. 
XII. The Public vs. The Public Schools. 
XIU. A Phase of College Education. 
xIVv. ay. ae the School Law of 





J AMES R.OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 








DR. SAUVEUR’S COLL. EGE OF LANGUAGES, has been 


removed from Amherst, Mass., 


The Ninth Session will begin at the University of werent Bur- 
Pie Vt:; Monday, July 7, and continue Six weeks. c 
August, 'z5. ARs STORER will be 
- “DR..L.'S 


aset Geacl . 


to Burlington, Vermont. 
cS. ¢ losing 


Charles: Scribners': Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


|The Creators of othe A Age of Steel. 
By W. 'T. JEANS. 
1 vol. $1.50. 


Mr. Jeans has the rare art to describe compli- 
cated mechanical processs in clear and pictur, 
esque language divested of technical phraseol- 
ogy, and he has sueceeded ip telling a story of 
the most fascinating interest by letting us into 
the secret ofthe early struggles and alternating 
fortunes of some of the great inventors of the 
present age: Bessemer, Siemens, Brown, Whit- 
worth, and others, while. they were perfecting 
the remarkable processes which will always be 
identified with their names. The biographical 
character of the book gives it a close resemblance 
‘to the deservedly popular works of Samuel 
Smiles. 





CREATION ;. 


Or the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light 
of Modern Science’ “BY ARNOLD 
GUYOT, author of.“ Earth and Man,” 
Member of the National Academy of 
Science of America, Associate Member 
of the Royal ‘Academy of Turin, etc., 
etc. With full-page wodd‘etrte' ‘ahd 
lithographic plates. 1 vol., 12m, $1.50;: 
The views here set forth have..frequently 

formed the subject of public Sides by Prof. 
Guyot, and have attracted much attention Tt 
was among the last wishes of the distinguished 
author that this attempt to show the accordance 
of the sacred narrative ‘with the ‘tacts’ of Géo- 
logica) science should be given to the world in 
its final and perfected form, avd to the prepara- 
tion of this book he gaves his — energies. 





NEWPORT, 
By GEO. PARSONS LATHROP, 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.25 


«~f 


' 


i 
THE QUESTION OF SHIPS, 
By Lieut. J. D. KELLEY, U.S. N- 
1 vol. 12mo, $2.15. 





THE NEW CO LECTION OF ENGLISH _}fo 


POETRY. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


Edited by W. J. Lavon and R. H. vg 
DARD, A series of five small volumes, 
12mo, about 850 pp. each, price $1.00; 
the set complete, in a box, $5.00, 


Rigs to Burns. 
II.—Lyries ‘of the — 1 


as 


ime 


tury, 
III.—Ballads pau Bocvasses: 
IV.—Dramatic Scenes and Charac-|Th 
ters. 
V.—Translations, 
Sold SO or in Seta. 


THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
ivol. 12mo, sts a. 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOK OF rik 
SCULPTURE: "92209 


By CHARLES PiRKINS, M. A. 
1 vol., 8vo, illustrated, $4,00, 7 


TE SNORT 


A summary ar 
literature. on the first of 


cents, 





, 


stop 
ai he 


or sent, post-paid, on receipt af price 


~ DMS Aine 


fp 


every month.  iSibekd Paisiotion ® . 


Lvid tu are for ante by. all hophoe tars; hI 
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MBER NOW, READY, 


With over 40 illustrations, 
Among the many interesting 
‘articlés which appear in this 
issue may be mentioned, 
* More about Algiers,” with 
five engravings: “* Art in the 
Garden,” with six engrav- 
ings; ‘ Pictures of Japan,” 


‘a 
Magazine 
~ 
Arh. | |r oe comces me 


eleven engravings; “ Battle and Travel,” with 
three engravings; “The Chronicle of Art,” 
American Art Notes, etc., etc. 

Price 35 cents Monthly ; 83.50 per Year. 
The Publishers of the “Magazine of Art,” 


desirous of placing copies, for 

the purpose of examination, 

in’ the hand of all persons in- al e 

terested in Art matters and 

its progress, wil! for a limited t + 

per in which it is forwardcd. Free 
SExXD FOR SAMPLES AT ONCE. ® 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
730 und 741 Broadway, N, ¥. 





a 





period, forward sample copies 
to all parties, who ;will return | 
Magazine, if net subscribed 
for, (prepaid) iu same wrap- 





‘A Work of Immense utility, both an 
Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” 
—( —— — 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


An Entire iy New and Exhaustive Work of Re- 
ference to all the Wordsin the English Langauge, 
with a full acount of the:r Origin, Meaning, Pro- 
nunciation, and use. Wih numerous al ustra- 
tions. To be completed in about Twelve Divisonal 

fVolumes. Price $3.00 per volume. 
j Amongst the distinctive features of Tum En- 
C¥OLOP2DILC we are : 


1.. Its Thoro ly Enesclo ic character, 
the Encycloped ‘ic jomary eing not only a 
comprehensive dtctte tonary but also a Complete en- 


cyclopwdia to all branches of keowtedge, 


> 2. Te 





veness and its wideness 
of range, not — modern w whether of an 
ordinary or of. technical and tifle nature, 
finding a lace in the work, but also all obsolete 
words and phrases to be met with in the works 
of English writers the thirteenth century 
to the present, day. 

3. The history «f each word and the histori- 
cal and and logical development of its various 
meanings and uses, are traced out, show: to 
the reader by illustrative quotations the 
= development of each word—such a — 

for the first ful'y carried out he 
poe fe work. 

4. The richness and completeness of the 

llustrative quotations, the value of which is 
mae A increased by the fullness and exact- 
ness of the references. 

5. The treatment of the etymol por- 
tien of the work in aceordance with the re- 
sults of the latest researches in Comparative 
Philology ; phe the grouping of the various 
spellings of cach word under the principal 
‘orm. 

6. The exactness and clearness of the pro- 
nunciations, the system adopted being simple, 
and at the same = of such a nature as to show 
clearly and readily the minutest differences, the 
phonetic values, the vowels. 

7. The large increase in the number of 
wo istered, which is shown by the 
following estimate of the number of words 
appearing in well-known Dictionaries: 


Johnson's Dictionary, Todd’s Edition. 58,000 
Johnson's Dictionary, Latham's on. 63,000 
We w  DipHomary, (American), Early ceded 

Woreeeter's D Dietion: (American,) and 
a published. 116,000 

Thife American,) and 
iipplement footy _ lished. 118,000 
eee hme ny E ew Edition. re o4 

Tho Boer edie D ctionary. 150, 


8. The namerous pictorial Illustrations, 
although eminently artistic in character, are in 
po sense mere Poy ey mr but in every case 


elp to elucidate on 

Prospectus oe tebenteen pages sent, on 
application, to any address, 

NOW W READY. 

CASSELL & COMPANY'S Catalogue of 
Books suitable for Public Private Libraries, 

which, with their compiete Catalogue will te be 
forwarded ‘by mail, prepaid, to any address on 
applicatio 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
(LIMITED,) 
739 &741 Broadway, N.Y. 


, 
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your bookseller or 
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orks ted — follo 
arti cles : | ”. How Coke 
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——aee 
es, black-headed worms, 
"Publisher's Department." mot Seti sat. rations wth (uticura 
rtainly wo.2- 
TERMS OF SUMSORIPIEON. re verfectly harmless Sand pleasant to A 
The School Journal, published - 50) POSITIVE CURE 
be , at the seaeeuedand bin:| “I was afflicted itacytarsh and cold in 
Glude poste. head: I ised ed Ely's Cron m Balm, which a 
$2.50 per rath $2.00 if Paid in Advance. | cured me. I iard, dentist, Bor- BLOO 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on oye dentown, N J. oat DISEASE. 
The lahel on aach Ls ve PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
nal date roretve d woquéel sith kr do a oS duguictely andy a Colors Tae So Pines, Orotaerh tecees 
Pg, —- al eye Ig ooo ceavenr made from Diamond Dyes. Full directions | the Blood, Skio. an a Sento wit Ay rea ot o> gh 


trereafter,if the subscriber an 
sone so due for the time he Nar reset en 
against your name on 
y. aur A eal shows FA what time your autceription 
sm 


8n ated ure Dexecstved tor threo wenthe 
orn Col bey those who wish to make u 
Pp 


be careful to 
! post-office oa which the minh it ent but 
ect a to which it hae we Aa te 
The Courts have decided that 2 al? ow! 
bors to newspapers are he'd senpenaiite 
until arrearage~ are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be di-continued, 


Subserivers wishing to —o THe JOURNAL 
to he triends can have en copies sent 
free from tbis office to dress. 

Advertising rates will sent om application 
ty the JEAN ISIDORE CHAR- 
Cours, 21 Park Place, N. ¥ 

E, L. KELLOGG & co., 
Méuesit al 


21 Park Place, New York. 








In another column will he found the 

announcement of the change of Dr. Sau- 

veur'’s College of Languages, formerly 

hela at Amherst, Mass.. but the coming 

tif it 1s to be opened at Burlington, 
, on July 7. 

‘= largest fancy dyemg establishment 
in this city: has its principal office at Sand 
7 John street, and also branch offices in 
some of the principal cities. All work 
done in this establishment is sure to give 
satisfaction, as the employ only the best 
attainable skill and most im sed appl 
ances in doing their work. 
the city can send their garments > or aan 
ur express, which will be as prom ly ate 
t -nded to as if they were residing he 

The. Central BAnrationsl Breau pe 
Philadelphia, under the management o 
tke Messrs, Dimon and Dunlap, are dong 
a good work, particularly in  Peanerive: 
nia. Many teachers are indebted to their 
exertions for the lucative positions they 





z= 


w# fill. The Agency has .he = 
of the Principals of the leading insti 
tions ia that State. 

It is universally conceded Ghiewering i 
artists and musicians that the 


Piano is the best 10 the world. The 
various paiented improvements intro- 
duced inthem have rendered them perfect 
in stren¢th'as well as in purity of tone. 
They will outlast any other instrument, 
increasing their sweetness of tone the, 
lenger they are used. We have Jetely’ 
pu.chased one for our own use and feel 
Juatifien! in recomthendin, them to teach- 
er's and schowl officers using lneteinene 
in their schouls, An elegant ted | 
cate logue is sent on application. 
We have in our office a beautiful roller 
ie p of the United — ad Canada| 
size 46 to 56 inches, geographica 
and showing in colors th uivision 0 of 
st mdard time ; just such a as usuall 
sells for'about two dollars. ma 
peated ya the Chi¢ago & Alton 
road ; kur f prop se to send one, all’ 
nets pothiur toany principal to teacher 
of any department of .Aae eeuantinet 7 
stitution, for use in their classes, who 
send a written uest for it, until ‘the 
large edition is exhausted. First come, | 
first'served. We mare always Baga a 
the'C. &. A., a 
this’ ffer smacks strongly of Levey ~ Aine 
We tru-t that our readers will be as gener- 
ou rin their requeais.se the C. & A is 10 
their offer. a © harlton, 
\ general passenger and ticket agent, 210 
Dearborn st., Coicago. 
The best thing in the world for 





chapped or chafed skin is Pearl's | 








Glycerine, It also eradicates afl) yal 








for this 
some colored cabinet photo rent to any 
addrers for 10 cents. Welle & Richardson 
Co., Burlington Vt. 
IMPORTANT. 
When vou visit or lave New York C'ty, save 
and &3 


, and 
at the Grand Union Hotel, oppos'te Grand 


bea ttiful art work, with a hand- 


a 


CURA 

sop and Toilet Requisite, pre from CurTicu. 
Geutra} Dep. t. 600 i t a fitted up at | ig indispensable in treating Sk n Disea-es. Baby 
a = of «ne mHion at $1 and uowards Humors, Ski Blemishes, Cx 1appe:! and Oily Skin. 
beort- Por any Senses Re lll oe a EDLES are abolutely pure and 
clo ated ral Youll depots” Families ton hoa| the ony. “intalibie Blood ‘Purifiers aad’ 

for less money at Never A Union ee Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents: 
1 at any other hotel in the cii Soap. 25 cents ; Resolv: nt. $1. Prepared by Pot- 


n Hart Di ‘ease. 


SUDDEN death result: fi 
in season Dr. G:aves’ Hert Regulator. P: Pring) 3). 






Positiv oly. cured > the CuTIcuna REMEDIES 
CuricuRA R&SOLVENT. the new blnou purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and eee sonous elements, and removes the cause. 
RA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
ete one’ Inflammation, c.eara tse Skin and 
Sealy, eals Ulcers and Sores, and restoies the 


Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautitier 


e | TER DRUG AND CHEM EMICAL CO., Bc ston, Ma s. 
2" Send for “ How tw Cure Sx.n Diseases.” 








JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 

New York, 

SHAWLS. 
The latest and highest Novelties in 
India, French, and Engiish Day, 
Evening, and Seaside Shawls. Also 
the most wonderful variety of An- 
tique In: ia Shawls ever exhibited in 
this or any other country. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CoO., 
Broadway and 11th S8t., 
How a 


18 | ns DEFOR 





Feta bean ds ragga 








2.35. tary 
Napkins’ etc. Custom work px ph ly attended to 
New ILLustraTeD CATALOGUE FREE. 
MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th st., N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL MONEY. 
EDUCATIONAL MONEY. 
EDUCATIONAL MONEY. 
EDUCATIONAL MONEY. 
EDUCATIONAL MONEY. 


Currency for Boys ona > Schoo! Put up m 
A Banks.” 1,700 Bills, 40000 pollese Useful 
in a'l en Lasts ire years, A e. | re. 


Send 
se 





RoraL Mar LINE. 
The popular and beau iful Mai! Steamers; 


AMSTERDAM MAASDAM, LEERDAM, 
SCHItDAM, EDAM, ZAANDAM, 
SCHULTEN and CALAND, 


SAIL WEEKLY TO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, 


And offer to trav : a most agreeable and con- 
venient route to 


Rhine, South Germany and Switzerland. 


Table and appointments unexceptional. 
First Cabin $70. Fxcursion Tiekets $126, 
For Particulars apply to 
L. W. MORRIS & SON, Gen. Pass. Agts. 
MORRIS European and American Express 
50 Broadway, New York. 





(Cut this o out and preserve it.) 
rested 
in Educational M4 
lf you eee Se nding —_ Secs 
Wis. on July (oth to 18th, 
ison via the h c che 
1 It is the shurtest line between thes cn thee 
. It rene’ seven fast trains d ott ae to 
Madison and return 
3 Northwestern Dining 
and other track and train equip 
ments are the best in the world. 
bitte will be permit 





TO TEACHERS tiiictoat 
tional Educationa: at Madison, 
Son te 
feru a Reskwoy for 
Parior Care are rum ¢F on int: 
ts Road- 
5 All 


Eastern coupon ticket 
ted to sell through tickets na this 


6. This Compony wil will give cece te ant I - to this meet 
ne oe mS fare C to Madison, and one-fifth 
‘are returni 


This is also why ~ yt he PPS rom. 


Mtansepe. pewter, whee 
Dak ontana, Washington Ter , Oregon, 
— Wyoming, Utah, and California. 


all particulars write to the Gen 
= AGent C._N, Ye Ry. Chicago, Ills. 





'.9) STATEM ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Omce, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
ces tz 
OFFICES 


1199 Broadway Le Ad St.,.N.Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brook! 


‘3 North North Charlee 8, Baltimore. 


7 a p> as ong Dress Goods ~ Soemente, 

iy met slaborate sty lee, cleaned or or ae success- 
omtle! whole. 

iia eee i, ay Sse rasta 

oO 
Confteatiy promis acca unas 
_prompererrh of invi ed. 
received returned by express and mail. 


BARRETT, 'S & CO., 
1 Band 4 sone te, wy. 


; 
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HE COMPLETE STE OMELET 





wanted 
ne beautiful 
lew illustrations 





, and 
Peseta of 
ter aims children, and it pro- 








Ladie DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for Exnrorm. | 


KuY, With Our STAMPING PATTKKNS for | 
Kensington, Areseee. Outline, om 
to 


Work, &c. Easily t rred or mate 

can be used a hundred times over. f © full sized Soe 
e rs, 

Braid Strips, outline figures. and your own Initial letters 


sington, Arasene and al 
escent Knitting. Tattin, 
Pour for 00, 4 


‘ 
Pate = Pub. Ce. 47 








ope oe Be. ion ; relieves pprelinde. « erratic 
by worry, excitement or excessi 
newed yeasts in all Hoonaca of Nervous |. 


Prevents fretfalness 





~po ky vehement 
664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Bens Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The inteliigent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, tent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN Co., Baseriapene, Va 


02 ents 


CHICKERING 


PIANO 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented 
improvements. The new designs in CHICKER- 
{ING GRANDS, assuring larger resuits in 
POWFR AND PURITY. LI NGTH, AND SWEETNESS OF 
TONE, leave nothing to be desired. The CHICK- 
ERING SQUARE PIANOS, in the usual styles, 
are unrivaled. Tone new CHICKERING UP- 
RIGHT has the justly-celebrated PATENTED ME- 
fALIC ACTION, which forever prevents the possi- 
bility of atmospheric interference with the instru- 
ment, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For Illustrated Ca 
olan elegant new talogue, just 


CHICKERINCGC & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont Street, 
NeW VORK. BOSTON. 
Mention this paper. 





THE AERIATRON, 





é isa well-tried ri- 
ae ee a spgean: pia, olor 
t he GT. eg ee bom a eur of 


refte, at ee cums Gisinfeotant oe 
ae 


Boe ena 











